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Stuart History at the Folger Library 

ON March 12 and 13, the Folger Library brought together 
a group of approximately one hundred scholars Interested 
In the history and literature of Stuart England to discuss 
the theme, "The Restoration of the Stuarts, Blessing or 
Disaster?" The opening session on Saturday evening, March 
12, was devoted to an address by Miss Veronica Wedgwood 
on "Good King Charles's Golden Days" in which she dis- 
cussed the reasons for the popularity of Charles II. , 

The next day, March 1 3, was devoted to a series of brief 
and informal comments by more than a dozen scholars 
representing many different points of view. The purpose of 
the Conference was to provoke discussion that might lead 
to an assessment of the needs and opportunities for further 
investigation of the period of the Restoration. So stimulating 
were both Miss Wedgwood's lecture and the commentary 
of the speakers next day that they have been reproduced 
here so that they might have a wider circulation. 

As several speakers pointed out, the history of the Restor- 
ation, aside from the main outlines of the political events 
involved, has not received the kind of intensive study ac- 
corded to Elizabethan studies, the early Stuarts, the Inter- 
regnum, and the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. For some reason the period of Charles II has been 
more attractive to novelists and romantic writers than to 
serious students of social and intellectual history. Yet, as 
Professor Raymond P. Stearns and Professor Charles F. 
Mullett both point out, it was an age of intellectual ferment 
and scientific advance, an age which produced figures of 
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extraordinary significance for the future of England and 
the world. This year the Royal Society is celebrating its 
third centenary, an event of some concern to scientists 
throughout the world. But the founding of the Royal Society 
was only one of many evidences of serious intellectual 
activity in the reign of Charles II. 

The question of whether the Restoration of the Stuarts 
was a blessing or disaster received no definitive answer. 
Someone pointed out that the Restoration was inevitable, 
that England had no choice in 1660 except to bring back 
Charles II as King. The permanence of the British monarchy 
has proved the justification of the Restoration, one speaker 
asserted. 

The neglect of the Restoration as an area for research was 
emphasized by Professor W. K. Jordan, who lamented the 
dearth of adequate libraries and collections of materials 
in this period. But library facilities have greatly improved 
within the past decade, and no longer is it true that the 
Restoration is a period forgotten by collectors. The Folger 
Library, for example, has brought together a significant 
research collection for the second half of the seventeenth 
century, a collection that is rich in material for the study of 
social and intellectual history, especially the history of 
science and technology, in addition of course to valuable 
materials in the fields of literature and political history. 

The Conference on Restoration History, which is reported 
upon here, was one of a series that the Folger Library is 
sponsoring. Each of the Folger conferences is designed to 
explore the possibilities for further study and to solicit sug- 
gestions of ways and means by which the Folger Library can 
help to advance learning in these areas. If the papers re- 
produced here are shorter than some readers would wish, 
the responsibility falls upon the Folger Library. We are 
trying to develop a type of research conference which sticks 



to significant discussions of definite topics. Participants in 
conferences, other than those asked to deliver formal lectures, 
are requested to limit their remarks to a maximum of fifteen 
minutes. The Director of the Folger Library, who presides 
and serves as moderator, rigidly enforces the fifteen-minute 
maximum. The intention is to allow ample time for free 
discussion. The results seem to justify this technique in the 
conduct of our conferences. 

The seventeenth century is particularly important as 
background for American history, and the Folger Library is 
endeavoring to bring together the source materials that will 
enable students of American history to gain an intelligent 
perspective upon developments on this side of the Atlantic. 
It is the wish of the Folger Library to reach as large a group 
of interested scholars as possible s especially younger scholars. 
It welcomes inquiries from scholars who may wish to apply 
for research fellowships in any field, but the opportunities 
for research in the social history of the seventeenth century 
are particularly worth noting. Applications and inquiries 
should be addressed to the Director of the Folger Library. 

Louis B. WRIGHT 
Director 
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Good King Charles's Golden 



BY C. V. WEDGWOOD 

IN England this year on May 29 falls the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the Restoration of King Charles II. There 
was a time when May 29 was annually commemorated in 
England as Oak-Apple Day, in allusion to the oak tree in 
which King Charles II hid himself from Cromwell's troopers 
after his escape from the battlefield of Worcester. Although 
this date has long since ceased to be generally celebrated, 
there are still some institutions, with special reason to be 
grateful to King Charles II Chelsea Hospital, for instance, 
which was founded by him for old soldiers who remember 
and keep the anniversary of his happy Restoration. But, 
celebrations apart, King Charles II has always held a specially 
favorable place in the popular memory of the English. 

In the long view of English history, the most significant 
thing about the Restoration of 1 660 is its permanence. After 
the uneasy experiment in other kinds of government, the 
monarchy came back to stay. Changes of personnel and 
changes of dynasty were later to occur, and profound changes 
in the constitutional emphasis on the Crown; but the mon- 
archy itself has remained from that day to this. 

I cannot in an hour do justice to one of the liveliest, and 
certainly one of the most popular, characters in English 
history, the King himself. Still less can I do justice to the 
whole epoch loosely spoken of as the Restoration, and rather 
too flatteringly called in the old song "Good King Charles's 
Golden Days. 35 They were not golden for everyone and 
certainly not "golden" in politics, though they were wonder- 



fully rich in Intellectual endeavor and achievement and in 
some of the arts. But I hope you will bear with a necessarily 
brief, personal, and perhaps capricious selection of some 
elements In an epoch as full of contrasts and problems as 
any in the history of the English-speaking peoples. 

King Charles II entered London on May 29, 1660, eleven 
years and four months after the execution of his father, eight 
and a half years after he himself had fled In disguise from the 
Sussex coast with a price on Ms head. The whole nation 
seemed to have gone mad with joy. Dover and Canterbury, 
which twenty years before on the eve of the Civil War had 
witnessed violent Puritan demonstrations, now blazed with 
enthusiasm for the returned King. The roads and lanes of 
Kent were thronged with excited subjects come to see their 
new sovereign: 

And loyal Kent renews her arts again 

Fencing her ways with moving groves of men. . . . 

The rather daring metaphor came from a very young poet, 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, at this time an Innocent 
twelve-y ear-old; he had no doubt been urged on by a zealous 
tutor to display his precocious talent in an ode to his return- 
ing sovereign, nicely calculated to remind him that he was 
the orphan son of that rather Intermittently gallant Cavalier, 
Harry Wilmot, who had accompanied Charles on his des- 
perate escape after the final defeat of the Royalist forces at 
the Battle of Worcester. 

A hundred maidens all in white received the King with 
garlands and strewed flowers before him at Deptford, and all 
along the way the country gentlewomen came out to salute 
him and, not knowing the court fashion of kissing hands, 
very simply lifted up their faces to be kissed. In the streets 
of London the people were drinking the King's health on 
their knees, which Samuel Pepys thought a little exagger- 



ated. But there was, In some hearts at least, a sense of awe 
and amazement, an uplifted, almost a rapt gratitude to 
Providence in the midst of all these noisy rejoicings. Did the 
King himself feel it? It seems improbable; a young man of 
thirty with a vigorous constitution, he had "as little mixture 
of the seraphic part as ever man had. 35 All that he wrote to 
his favorite sister on the occasion was that his "head was 
prodigiously dazed by the acclamations of the people and 
by quantities of business." Charles II never much cared for 
quantities of business. When on the evening of that glorious 
day the small group of venerable bishops, the survivors of 
the Anglican underground, assembled in King Henry VIFs 
Chapel in Westminster Abbey to celebrate their Te Deum, 
they did so without the presence of the King. He was too 
tired to come. That was his official excuse, but there may 
also have been policy in it. The vexed question of the nation's 
religion was still unsettled and he did not want to show his 
hand too soon. 

On his triumphal entry the King had passed through the 
Strand, that vital thoroughfare from the city of London to 
the royal palace and Parliament House at Westminster. It 
was in the Strand, on the eve of the Civil War, that his 
unfortunate father had been surrounded by throngs of 
Londoners clamoring for privilege of Parliament in such 
terms and with such faces and gestures that for the only time 
in his life that wrong-headed but intrepid King showed 
signs of personal fear. But the Strand on this May afternoon 
eighteen years later echoed only to the vibrating plaudits 
of a people gone mad with joy at the King's return. It was 
there that John Evelyn, a devoted if rather cautious Royalist, 
gave thanks with a full heart: 

I stood in the Strand and beheld it and blessed God: and all 
without one drop of blood . . . for such a Restoration was never 



seen In the mention of any history, ancient or modern . . . nor so 
joyful a day and so bright ever seen In this nation. 

So Evelyn wrote on the day of King Charles's return. 

Twenty-five years later, when the King, exhausted by 
debauch In his fifty-fifth year, succumbed to a stroke, John 
Evelyn looked back In somewhat different terms on the reign 
which he had hailed with religious thankfulness: 

God was Incensed to make Ms reign very troublesome and 
unprosperous by wars, plagues, fires, loss of reputation by a universal 
neglect of the public for the love of a voluptuous and sensual life, 
which a vicious court had brought into credit. I think of It with 
sorrow and pity when I consider of how good and debonair a 
nature that unhappy prince was: what opportunities he had to 
make himself the most renown'd King that ever swayed the British 
sceptre. . . . 

Evelyn was looking on the dark side. There had been 
redeeming features, of which, as an ardent member of the 
Royal Society, he must have been conscious, but he felt 
above all the decay of morality and religion at the very heart 
of government. In that particular emphasis he showed 
himself a Cavalier of the old school for whom firmness in 
religion was the very heart of civil government. 

Evelyn's attitude to the Kong himself is one more of sorrow 
than of anger, and the same view is reflected in other state- 
ments about the King, most fully in that famous estimate of 
him composed by George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, the 
minister of his later years, who has left in his Character of 
King Charles II a classic portrait of an intelligent man grad- 
ually undermined by indolence and good nature. "This 
prince," he wrote, "might more properly be said to have 
gifts than virtues, as affability, easiness of living, inclinations 
to give and to forgive. . . ." 

These are admirable and useful qualities in a ruler but 



they are not enough. There must be 5 in the direction of 
public affairs and the burden of direction at this epoch still 
fell on the King a sustained energy, a constant, not merely 
an intermittent, watchfulness, and a clear sense of purpose. 
But Charles, as Halifax observed, if he could find a strong 
minister to do the job for him, "chose rather to be eclipsed 
than to be troubled," and in many matters "the power of 
nature was too strong for the dignity of his calling, which 
generally yielded as often as there was a contest." 

Too much had been expected of the King at first. His 
vigorous manner and fine active presence seemed to belie 
the stories of him as an indolent voluptuary which had been 
industriously spread by his enemies during the Cromwellian 
regime. 

His manly posture and his graceful mien 
Vigor and youth in all his motions seen; 
His shape so comely and his limbs so strong, 
Confirm our hopes we shall obey him long. 

wrote the court poet Edmund Waller, conveniently forgetting 
the streams of praise that he had poured out on Oliver 
Cromwell a year or two back. 

Samuel Pepys, who observed the King on board the ship 
which carried him home from exile, was evidently both 
surprised and delighted to see him "here and there, up and 
down, very active and stirring." He entertained the company 
too with a lively account of his hairbreadth escapes from the 
Cromwellians on the flight after his defeat at the Battle of 
Worcester; it was a good story and he told it well, but in the 
course of the next five and twenty years he was to tell it 
rather too often. 

Samuel Pepys was singularly well placed for watching the 
unfolding of affairs: his work at the Navy Office put him in a 
particularly advantageous place to notice the interaction 



between the character of the court, where decisions were 
taken, and the service which the King got from the different 
strata of officials, contractors, and those involved in the 
administration of the Navy. Irresponsibility and casualness at 
the center could not but spread downwards, and although 
the King w r as genuinely interested, and knowledgeable, about 
the ships, and the Duke of York was in time to prove an 
able administrator, there were almost limitless opportunities 
for corruption and private profit. "Good God, to see what a 
man might do, were I but a knave, 33 Pepys wrote, of a contract 
to supply three thousand pounds' worth of masts for ships. 
"The whole business from beginning to end being done by 
me out of the office, and signed to by them upon the reading 
of it to them, without the least care of consultation either of 
quality, price, number or need of them [i.e., masts] only in 
general that it was good to have a store." 

This kind of thing was not new in spirit. It could be paral- 
leled from the equally casual (though less immoral) court of 
Charles I. There was indeed a real effort made in the time of 
Charles II by successive Treasurers to put public finance on a 
sounder basis if only to strengthen the power of the Crown 
and this was hampered as much by ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of sound finance as by carelessness and corruption. 
All the same, the feckless behavior of the court was the most 
noticeable feature of the situation and was seized on by 
popular opinion as the cause for the incessant drain on the 
royal finances and the evils ensuing from it. 

The conduct of the court began to trouble Pepys little 
more than a year after the Restoration. "The lewdness and 
beggary of the court, which I am afeared will bring all to 
ruin again/' he wrote on August 17, 1661, and a month later, 
CC I do not see that the King takes any care to bring in any 
money but thinks of new designs to lay out money." The 
King's dislike of hard work, his "idle courses/' his dallying 



with Lady Castlemalne whom Pepys thought so beautiful 
that he could forgive her anything make recurrent appear- 
ances in his Diary, noted not with disloyalty or censoriousness 
but with a kind of loyal disappointment and anxiety. 

It must be borne in mind that the court was not merely a 
decorative addition to society, but was in effect the center 
both of the government and of the civil service. There were 
of course many decent and sober officials at the court of 
Charles II striving to do their jobs efficiently, but the luxur- 
ious and improvident habits of those most closely associated 
with the King crossed the lines of good management at all 
points with bribery, jobbery, and corruption. 

The reign of King Charles II (in spite of certain valiant 
but I think misguided attempts to whitewash it) must rank, 
politically speaking, as one of the least edifying in British 
annals. Yet, to be fair, the fault lay as much in the political 
atmosphere of the time, what we have come to call the 
"climate of opinion/* as with individuals. The return of the 
King had taken place without blood, and John Evelyn, giving 
thanks in the Strand, was not the only one who felt infinite 
and justified gratitude for this great mercy. But there was an 
evil, or rather a weakness, inherent in this intense and nation- 
wide feeling of relief. The experience of the last years, the 
disorders, proscriptions, persecutions, and the insecurity of 
life and property inseparable from Civil War and its after- 
math; the disturbance of ancient institutions; the infringement 
of property rights; the threatened overturning of the entire 
social hierarchy by the egalitarian ideas of some of the sects 
and the political action of the Levelers these things even 
more than deaths in battle and on the scaffold had created a 
morbid fear lest the troubles should return. It was still 
possible to appeal to this fear as late as 1681, when it caused 
the downfall of Shaftesbury and the Whigs. Dryden put it 
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Into words words which came very much from the heart 
in Absalom and Achitophel: 

What prudent man a settled throne would shake? 

For whatsoever their sufferings were before 

That change they covet makes them suffer more. . . . 

All other errors but disturb a state 

But innovation is the blow of fate. . . . 

The tampering world is subject to this curse 

To physic their disease into a worse. 

Fear of civil disturbance is apparently equated by Dryden, 
as by many others of his generation, with fear of anything 
new and any motion for reform. Fear of this kind is never a 
very inspiring political sentiment. Men who are guided by 
the desire to avoid something rather than to create something 
rarely achieve anything notable, and this is the dominant 
mood in the opening years of the reign, and recurrent through- 
out. 

Possibly this mood explains the contrast between the 
negative character of the political history of the reign and the 
creative and affirmative spirit which is visible in almost all 
other spheres: art, literature, the sciences, and economic 
life. But in politics, fear and caution were interlined, as 
they so often are, with extreme vindictiveness towards those 
persons and those ideas which are thought dangerous. 

The King, in words nobly drafted for him by the Chan- 
cellor, Clarendon, had said in the Declaration issued from 
Breda on the eve of his recall that he desired to see: "all 
notes of discord, separation, and difference of parties . . . 
utterly abolished among all our subjects, whom we invite 
and conjure to a perfect union among themselves under our 
protection. . . ." So in December of the same year, and again 
in the words of Clarendon, he spoke of the Act of Indemnity 
as "the principal cornerstone which supports this excellent 
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building." As far as Indemnity for past offenses was con- 
cemed 3 the number of those executed at the Restoration for 
crimes against the King and his father was relatively few. 
In the words of Keith Felling: "Fourteen lives paid for two 
civil wars." In this at least the King's natural leaning to 
mercy prevailed. But as for destroying all notes of discord 
and separation, this was prevented by the action of King 
Charles's first and longest Parliament, the so-called Cavalier 
Parliament, which was resolved to stop all danger of re- 
bellion and civil war in future by persecuting those whom 
they believed responsible. 

The survivors of the Civil Wars still living in 1660, who 
were naturally very many, and the younger generation who 
had grown up In those disturbed times, not having had the 
advantage of studying modern theories on the causes of the 
war, associated it less with the financial circumstances of 
the gentry than with the dangerous political doctrines 
enshrined in Puritan religious beliefs. The war, as they saw 
it, had been caused by the desire to elevate the ecclesiastical 
above the royal authority In the Calvinist fashion. "The 
nature of Presbyterian government," as King Charles I had 
said, "is to steal or force the Crown from the King's head." 
His Cavalier Anglican subjects wholeheartedly agreed with 
Mm. Equally dangerous in their view were the numerous 
sects who set up the Inner light and the individual conscience 
as the sole arbiters of right and wrong. Halifax summed up 
the common belief of the Anglican gentry in these years in 
the phrase that it was "impossible for a Dissenter not to be 
a rebel." 

In this sense fear created an active indeed an actively 
vicious policy of religious persecution, which went against 
the judgment and the inclination of the King. In other ways 
the Cavalier Parliament was content to leave the constitu- 
tional situation in, or rather to restore it to, the very con- 
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dition It had been in at the outbreak of the Civil War: that 
is, with a fatal division In the powers of the state. One vital 
power, that to grant money, was in the hands of Parliament. 
The other vital power, that to use force, was in the hands of 
the Crown. 

To understand the peculiar weakness of the Restoration 
settlement from the point of view of Parliament it is necessary 
to look back for a moment at the situation In 1642 on the 
eve of the Civil War. At that time Parliament, under the 
leadership of John Pym, had established Its right to control 
taxation, and It had gravely weakened the King by abolishing 
the prerogative courts, the principal Instruments by which 
he enforced his will. But there remained the King's power over 
the armed forces of the kingdom, and so long as this was in 
his hands there was something more than a possibility that 
he would be able to use it to regain control of the situation 
and reverse, or make of no account, the legislation to which 
he had been compelled to give his consent. This was exactly 
what King Charles I had planned to do, so that the question 
which inevitably precipitated Civil War in 1642 was just 
precisely this one, the question of authority over the armed 
forces. Pym claimed it for Parliament because he did not 
believe that any of the legislation passed under compulsion 
by the King was safe so long as the King was in a position 
to raise an army. Charles I In answer absolutely refused to 
give up the "power of the sword" which "God hath put Into 
our hands." This started the war. 

Again, at the time of his defeat in 1646, King Charles I 
had been willing to suggest a temporary, but only a temporary, 
relinquishment of this right. In one of his more tragic letters 
to Queen Henrietta Maria he argued that a temporary 
concession would only prune the tree of sovereignty, it would 
not cut it down: "As for monarchy I will positively say that 
the root Is left entire, and with God's blessing infallibly to 
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spring up again as fair as ever ... for all is but loppings, 
no rooting up, and being to return as entirely to the Crown 
as if I had entered London at a breach.' 3 

King Charles II coming back in 1660 did not, in his 
father's phrase, "enter London at a breach," did not storm 
and conquer the city at the head of an army and impose his 
will on Parliament by force of arms as his father had tried 
to do, and had nearly succeeded in doing. Yet Charles II 
in all essential points won the Civil War which his father 
had lost. The right of the King to control the armed forces, 
the right for which the Parliament of 1640 had gone to war, 
was given away with a gesture that would seem slavish, were 
it not so apparently careless, by the Parliament of 1661. 
"The sole and supreme power, government, command and 
disposition of the militia and of all forces by sea and land 
and places of strength is ... and ever was the undoubted 
right of His Majesty," they asserted, and the King, speaking 
on the same subject, said with truth that "the questioning 
of this right was the fountain from which all our bitter waters 
flowed." Simply to prevent the bitter waters from flowing 
again that was the only guiding idea of the Cavalier Parlia- 
ment in its earlier years. 

Thus, rather than risk trouble, they left the coercive power, 
entire and unquestioned, to the King; which meant of course 
that he might one day use it to establish his absolutism. 
James II tried to do so, and it was occasionally also, in his 
later years, in the mind of Charles II. 

The Cavalier Parliament checked in turn the various 
liberties and privileges that could be shown to have en- 
dangered the peace of England in 1642. Since pamphlets 
had undoubtedly done their part in the disturbances and 
in the words of the poet George Wither: 
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Added fuel to the direful flame 
Of civil discord and domestic blows 
By the incentives of malicious prose 

they naturally legislated to control the "incentives of malicious 
prose 53 and brought in the Licensing Act to control publi- 
cations. (The critics of the government were to circumvent 
this by publishing pamphlets with false imprints and by 
circulating verses and lampoons in manuscript, but it was 
dangerous work.) Another measure taken to prevent a 
repetition of the disturbances which had led to the Civil 
War was the Act against Tumultuous Petitioning. It could 
be shown that the presentation of petitions to Parliaments in 
the i64O 3 s had been the cause of inspired rioting; in future 
therefore no more than ten people at a time were to present 
petitions. I have already commented on the ferocious legis- 
lation against Puritans of all kinds, or Dissenters as they now 
came to be called. This legislation, which not only drove 
them from the Church but prevented them from exercising 
their own religion, even in private, or from holding any 
offices in the country or the corporations, was designed to 
render them politically harmless. In this again the Cavalier 
Parliament was bearing out the ideas not only of King Charles 
I but of King James I, ideas against which their predecessors 
in the early Parliaments of the century had fought with 
great vigor. 

King Charles I had regarded control of the pulpit and 
control of the sword as the two essential practical supports 
of Divine Right. King Charles II, over the martyred blood 
of his father, got them both, almost without asking. It was 
the complete abandonment^ and in the religious question 
the reversal, of all that earlier Parliaments had struggled 
for. No wonder that Andrew Marvell, a steadfast and dis- 
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illusioned Parliamentarian of the old school, said that no 
King since the Conquest had been so absolutely powerful 
at home as King Charles II. 

Some of the legislation of the Civil War epoch was however 
retained. The right of Parliament to control taxation had 
been settled before the outbreak of the Civil War and re- 
mained untouched, so that Charles II was to be financially 
in the power of his Parliaments, as much or even more, 
than his predecessors. This had not been the first intention 
of the Cavalier Parliament; they had meant to grant the 
King an income sufficient to his needs, but did not do so 
owing to a serious miscalculation on the yields of the taxes 
assigned to him. But although the importance of this financial 
control of Parliament over the King has been very much 
Insisted on by historians, there were naturally ways by which 
the King could evade it; Charles II found an effective one 
in taking money from the King of France. In the constitu- 
tional struggle, the money power, which has been so much 
emphasized of recent years, is really in the last resort less 
significant than the power of the sword. 

King Charles II well understood the realities of royal 
power, though he talked much less about Divine Right than 
his father or his grandfather, and his court was certainly 
not a fit setting for a King who claimed to represent God on 
earth. Something more is needed to account for the moral 
laxity of this court than simply the reaction from the too 
great austerity of the Cromwellian period. Neither is it 
altogether fair to attribute the behavior of the King and the 
smart set to the insidious effect of the exile which some of 
them had spent in France. The English have always been 
far too ready to attribute any laxity of morals with total 
injustice to the bad example of their neighbors the French. 
Only a minority of the young people at the court of King 
Charles II had in fact spent much time in France, and in 
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many ways the character of the court remained obstinately 
English in tone, in its lack of formality, its horseplay, even 
in its more pastoral moments. There is a delightful account 
by Pepys of the King and Queen seen riding together on a 
July day in 1663, the Queen looking "mighty pretty 55 in a 
"white laced waistcoat and a crimson short petticoat and 
her hair dressed a la negligence" The King was holding her 
hand, but in spite of this idyllic touch, his mistress, Lady 
Castlemaine, was also of the party, in a yellow plume, 
looking very cross. This was not on account of the Queen, 
but because her new rival, Frances Stewart, was also present, 
"with her hat cocked and a red plume, with her sweet eye, 
little Roman nose, and excellent taille." Later on the ladies 
all got off their horses and Pepys saw them giggling and 
whispering together and trying on each others' hats like a 
party of schoolgirls. 

The rather hoydenish coquetry of many of the court ladies, 
as recorded by Pepys, Grammont, and others, and the tricks, 
masquerades, and practical jokes of Rochester, all seem to 
be in the familiar tough Anglo-Saxon style. The prevalence 
of French sartorial fashions and the increasing use of French 
words and phrases do not indicate any deep saturation with 
French culture. 

English or French, the steep decline in moral standards 
was an inescapable fact. It can be traced in the comments of 
Samuel Pepys from month to month. Though he fell himself, 
he always retained his respect for the stronger conventions 
of his youth; in the early days of the Restoration he will 
write a pious "God forgive me" even for such harmless slips 
as tuning his lute or reading French romances on a Sunday; 
but later these parentheses become more rare. The Kong 
had opened the reign with a proclamation against vicious 
or debauched persons frequenting the court. But this presum- 
ably remained a dead letter, because he set an immediate 
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example by taking Barbara Palmer for his mistress and 
rewarding the complaisant husband with the Earldom of 
Castlemaine. The scandal which soon followed, that of the 
Duke of York's secret marriage to Anne Hyde and his efforts 
to repudiate her, added an element of the sordid to the scene. 

The younger set had grown up in peculiar conditions. 
Some of them had been, like the King himself, in exile, 
leading the aimless, demoralized existence of people who 
cannot fix themselves permanently because they live in 
constant expectation of being called home. Living uncertainly, 
short of money, psychologically unsettled by hope deferred 
but never lost, very few of them had the concentration of 
purpose or lively enough interests to spend their time well 
like Prince Rupert, who studied engraving and helped to 
evolve the art of mezzotint, or Sir Robert Moray, who gave 
himself up to those mathematical and astronomical studies 
which were later to make him a moving spirit in the Royal 
Society. 

Others of the younger generation had grown up In England, 
where the court of Cromwell, though not as ridiculous as the 
Cavaliers later liked to pretend it had been, could neither 
be an accepted social center nor a model of fashion to them. 
They went their own way, an aimless and in many ways a 
selfish society, with the selfishness that comes of political 
oppression. The struggle to evade the pressure of persecution, 
to crawl out from under the fines and the taxation, to wangle 
a way round the laws and restraints which bound them all 
this created a corrupt habit of mind, an irresponsibility 
towards the commonweal which could not be Immediately 
shaken off with the return of the King and the alteration In 
their position. 

Alexander Brome, whose witty, unpretentious verses had 
been popular among the Cavaliers since the beginning of the 
Civil War, often reveals in the sour little songs of his Common- 
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wealth period the prevalent, disillusioned anti-idealist attitude 
which was common to Royalists in these years and was the 
background against which the younger generation had 
grown up: 

Each wise man first best loves himself, 

Lives close, thinks and obeys; 

Makes not his soul a slave to's pelf 

Nor idly squanders it away 

To cram their maws that taxes lay 

On what he does or says: 

For those grand cords that man to man do twist 

Now are not honesty and love 

But self and interest. 

This was the Cavalier mood of the Commonwealth; and 
it bred, inevitably, the corruption and self-interest which 
distinguished so many of the next generation. This is, I 
think, the real source of the moral collapse which marks 
court society in the reign of Charles II, and not French 
influence or foreign fashions. 

The King and many of his friends who were now in their 
late twenties and early thirties an age at which their 
fathers would long since have settled down to their responsi- 
bilities felt that they had time to make up in the pursuit 
of pleasure. They set themselves at once to do so; the effect 
of this, to use a modem phrase, was that the age group who 
were sowing their wild oats in the iGGo's was much larger than 
usual. Many of the King's war-disturbed generation never 
settled down at all, and their behavior sometimes infected 
even those a little older than themselves. It was with dismay 
that Samuel Pepys saw his patron and employer, the Earl 
of Sandwich, begin to slide downhill. At the Restoration, 
Sandwich was thirty-five years old. As a youth of eighteen 
he had been an ardent soldier in the Puritan-Parliamentary 
cause; he had fought at Marston Moor and at Naseby and 
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had been very close to Cromwell. If he was always at heart 
neither better nor worse than an homme moyen sensuel, he had 
kept a grip on himself in the Puritan era. But a few months 
after the Restoration he was recounting court scandals to 
Pepys in a tone of voice that made Pepys record: "I perceive 
my Lord is grown a man very indifferent in all matters of 
religion and so makes nothing of these things." A couple of 
years later when Sandwich had wandered a great deal 
further down the primrose path, Pepys sighs his regret: 
"Though I do not wonder at it being a man amorous enough 
and now begins to allow himself the liberty that he says 
everybody else at court takes. 3 * 

The account of the court left by Anthony Hamilton, writing 
in the character and from the recollections of his brother- 
in-law, the Comte de Grammont, exposes on every page a 
total suspension of all moral restraint. These so-called Mem- 
oir es de . . . Grammont were published in 1713 and are said 
to have become at once "la breviaire de la jeune noblesse" in 
the almost equally debauched period of the French Regency. 
Here perhaps we have an example of the English corrupting 
the French? Hamilton's account covers only the opening 
years of the reign, but the excesses continued until its close. 
The Queen, who had been distressed by the insolence of 
Barbara Castlemaine in the first year of her marriage, was 
seen by Sir John Reresby on the verge of tears at the insolence 
of Louise de Querouaille in the last year of her husband's 
reign. 

But this aspect of court vices has had more than its fair 
share of attention, both at the time and since. Much more 
really serious was the decline in honesty and competence 
that went with it. "How loose the court is," wrote Pepys 
in November 1663, "nobody looking after business but every 
man his lust and gain." Of course there were exceptions: 
honest officials, hard-working servants of the Crown like 
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Pepys himself, and \irtuous young ladles. There were Mar- 
garet Blagge, John Evelyn's pious and saintly spiritual 
friend., and others of more ordinary and less ostentatious 
virtue. 

The King and his courtiers had serious and intelligent 
Interests alongside the frivolity. The King to the end of his 
life was intermittently capable of energy 7 and courage. His 
interest In the Navy, his rather more intermittent Interest In 
trade and the natural sciences, were never wholly overlaid 
by the Indolence and debauchery" which steadily grew on 
him. He could show himself in a crisis, like that of the Ex- 
clusion Bill, to have acute political judgment and a very cool 
head. But when everything has been said in his favor, it is 
still true that the atmosphere of the court was not one to 
which a thoughtful father, like Sir John Reresby, wished to 
expose his son, even though coming to court was the best if 
not the only way to get on In the world. 

Yet there did come out of this court and it is its principal 
claim to respect a great deal of Intelligent patronage. This 
is the age of Henry Purcell In music and of Christopher Wren 
in architecture. It might be added that it is the age of Milton 
In poetry, but the age of Charles II can really take no credit 
for that accident of survival and genius. The poet who truly 
represented their best, and at times their worst, was Dryden. 
But some merit for encouraging the Royal Society does 
undoubtedly belong to the King and his court. The observant 
French traveler, Sorbiere, visiting England in the early 
sixties, had been at once struck by the intellectual and 
scientific interests, not of all the court, but of some of them, 
and especially of the King, He explained It by reference to 
the previous years of the Commonwealth: 

Persons of quality having no court to make, applied themselves 
to their studies; some turning their heads to chemistry, others to 
mechanism, mathematics or natural philosophy; the King himself 
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has been so far from being neglectful of these things, that he has 
attained to so much knowledge as has made me astonished when 
I had audience of His Majesty. . . . The English nobility are all 
learned and polite. . . . 

"All learned and polite" is an optimistic estimate; Sorbiere 
was evidently lucky in the people he met. But, although his 
view appears to contradict my own estimate of the effect of 
the Cromwellian period on "persons of quality," I think he 
is probably right in attributing the growth of serious tastes 
to these years of unsettled government. The contradiction 
is not as complete as it sounds, for allowance has to be made 
for different temperaments. In a majority the uneasy years 
of political oppression created cynicism and irresponsibility, 
more especially in personal and political morals, but as 
modern experience in political oppression has also shown 
there is usually a minority who seek relief and release from 
an oppressive situation in the freer atmosphere of knowledge, 
especially in the pursuit of such branches of knowledge 
as have no bearing on politics. In the seventeenth century, 
science had indeed very little bearing on politics. 

Sorbiere in another descriptive passage does seem to 
suggest that there was a distinction at court between those 
who really understood and were interested in the new sciences 
and those who were not. He describes with great approval 
Sir Robert Moray "making machines in St. James's Park 
and adjusting telescopes. All this we have seen him do with 
great application and undoubtedly to the confusion of most 
of the courtiers, who never mind the stars and think it a 
dishonor to concern themselves with anything but inventing 
new fashions." 

The Royal Society is one of the real and lasting glories 
of the reign of Charles II. If the political story is almost 
wholly depressing, in the intellectual sphere the gains and 
achievements were outstanding. Yet both what was good and 
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what was bad In the reign of Charles II may be seen to grow 
from the peculiar conditions of the years which preceded it. 
It can hardly be argued that the movement towards scientific 
Investigation has any obvious connection with the rule of 
the Puritans though men of Puritan sympathies were among 
its greatest exponents but In fact speculation in the natural 
sciences had been Increasing over all Western Europe In the 
previous seventy years. A number of societies had been 
founded which were, like the Royal Society, devoted to the 
pursuit of this kind of knowledge. These came Into being in 
Rome, Florence 3 Paris, and several cities of Germany. But 
it was under the very shadow of the Civil Wars, and rather 
as a protest against them, that in 1646 those gatherings of 
thinkers and scientists began to take place in England from 
which the Royal Society grew. John Wallls, the mathe- 
matician, described their first meetings in these terms: 
cc We barred all discourse of divinity, of state affairs and of 
news, other than what concerned our business of philosophy. 33 
Thomas Sprat in his History of the Royal Society wrote: "Their 
first purpose was no more than only the satisfaction of breath- 
ing a freer air and of conversing in quiet with one another, 
without being engaged in the passions and madness of that 
dismal age. 35 At the time of the earliest meetings, the young 
Robert Boyle, then only nineteen and much flattered to be 
asked to be present, described his colleagues as "men of 
capacious and searching spirits . . . that endeavor to put 
narrow-mindedness out of countenance" a very remarkable 
endeavor In a moment of fanatic political and religious 
warfare. 

The remarkable group of men with whom it all started 
Wallis, Wilkins, Ward, Boyle, and a little later the young and 
brilliant Christopher Wren; joined with the returning exiles 
like Robert Moray to form the Royal Society under the 
King's patronage soon after the Restoration. The King, his 
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brother the Duke of York, and his cousin Prince Rupert 
were all strong supporters of it, and a very large number of 
the nobility, without necessarily understanding very much 
about it, enrolled themselves as supporting members. 

Intellectually, the reign of King Charles II was marked 
by an eager and adventurous spirit, a passion towards the 
establishment of truth which is in startling contrast to the 
confused and negative atmosphere of the political -world. 
But the Royal Society and scientific speculation generally 
had enemies as well as friends. Samuel Butler, who had 
attacked the Puritans with savage wit in Hudibras, also 
turned his coarse and derisive humor against the Royal 
Society, and Swift was later to ridicule its fellows as the 
scientists of Laputa. No doubt in their early years they did 
conduct some laughable experiments, and there was a good 
deal of confusion as to whether their purpose was to speculate 
on mathematics, physics, and astronomy or to devote them- 
selves to immediately useful tasks like the improvement of 
shipbuilding. Charles II himself sometimes missed the point, 
since he "mightily laughed," says Pepys, to think that the 
members of the Royal Society were devoting themselves 
largely to experiments in the weighing of air, experiments 
which were In fact to lead to vital discoveries. Presumably 
he would have approved of Sir William Petty's attempt to 
build an unsinkable ship with a double keel, or even of the 
account given by Sir Richard Bulkeley of an unupsettable 
coach. This latter, a sort of early tank, would have been 
more useful on the dangerously uneven seventeenth-century 
roads were it not, as Evelyn put it, for some "inconveniences 
yet to be remedied, that it would not contain above one 
person, that it was ready to take fire every ten miles, and 
made so prodigious a noise as was almost intolerable." 

The double keel and the unupsettable coach have passed 
into the limbo of lost and failed inventions; the weighing of 
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air started a train of developments of which we have not 
yet seen the end. 

One other thing should be said about the Royal Society. 
It was not insular. It had associations with the equivalent 
societies abroad and with individual men of science, some 
of whom were elected as corresponding members. The Royal 
Society was an important link in the international interchange 
of Ideas w T hlch, In a time when political and religious divisions 
were still strong, drew together Englishmen and Dutchmen, 
Frenchmen and Scandinavians and Italians, in the common 
pursuit of truth. 

One other outstanding figure of King Charles's reign 
must be mentioned. This was Thomas Sydenham, the great 
doctor, who would never be a member of the Royal Society 
though he knew and respected many of its members. But 
he had a deep distrust for systems, and even for discussion. 
He believed in observation and practice as the best guides 
for a doctor. The observations that he made during the long 
years that he practiced at Westminster formed the basis of 
certain views on the seasonal character of fevers which are 
still interesting. But his real importance lay in the emphasis 
that he put on clinical as against theoretical medicine; 
his influence, further developed by the great Dutch physician 
Boerhaave at Leiden, was to be the beginning of the modern 
study of medicine. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place here to say a word 
about the rise and fall of the so-called "Chymicai Physicians" 
during this epoch. The College of Physicians, by this time 
over a century old, was not quite so hidebound as its opposite 
number in Paris, so mercilessly lampooned by Moliere in 
Le Malade imaginaire. But it was conservative. For many 
years it had been unwilling to accept the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood by one of its greatest members, 
William Harvey. Nonetheless, the College was probably 
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right when In the reign of Charles II it frowned on so-called 
"ChymlcaP medicine. Chemical remedies had been growing 
in popularity since the days of Paracelsus, and in the time 
of Charles II the reckless use of antimony did some good 
and much harm. Many of the so-called "Chymical" physi- 
cians were little better than quacks, but they were at least 
right in believing that doctors could make more use of these 
remedies than they did, and they pressed King Charles II 
to give them a charter separate from that of the College of 
Physicians. Their argument was a heroic one. It was the 
year of Plague, 1665. A great number of the orthodox prac- 
titioners had fled from London. The "ChymicaP 3 physicians, 
led by Thomas O'Dowd and George Starkey, boldly declared 
that they would stay and would overcome the plague with 
their remedies. They stayed, but the plague overcame them. 
O'Dowd and Starkey both died of it, and with their deaths 
the movement disintegrated. Quacks and charlatans they 
may have been, but they had the courage to die for their 
convictions. 

John Evelyn in his sad backward look over the reign of 
King Charles II spoke of plagues and fires and the general 
unprosperousness of the times. Yet in the economic as well 
as in the intellectual sphere the period was, in spite of some 
temporary and severe setbacks, one of expansion and of 
vision. That sensible optimist Sir William Petty, the inventor 
of statistics, which he called "Political Arithmetic," had no 
patience with people who complained without ceasing (as 
people will) of the badness of the times. Writing in 1677, 
he argued: "The buildings of London grow great and glor- 
ious, . . . The number of coaches and splendor of equipages 
exceeds former times, the public theatres are very magnifi- 
cent. . . . That some are poorer than others ever was and ever 
will be." 

When he wrote that the buildings of London were "great 
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and glorious 53 Sir William Petty must have had before his 
eyes some of the Incomparable buildings of Sir Christopher 
Wren which were springing up after the devastation of the 
Great Fire In 1666. Though Wren was not able to replan 
London in accordance with Ms splendid vision for it, he 
dignified and decorated the capital with his noble and 
beautiful churches, some of the loveliest buildings in England, 
with their delicate, solid, poetically Imaginative towers 
soaring up from the dark and cro\vded streets. Alas, many 
perished in the bombing of 1 940. 

Commerce Is too large a subject to treat of briefly, but It 
was in this reign that the idea of London as the commercial 
capital of the world became something more than a poet's 
vision or a businessman's dream. It was carried a long step 
forward towards reality. Dryden was echoing a hope already 
widely held when In his Annus Mirabilis he foretold the future 
of London, rising from the ashes of the great fire: 

Now like a maiden queen she will behold 
From her high turrets hourly suitors come; 
The East with Incense and the West with gold 
Will stand like suppliants to receive her doom. 

The silver Thames, her own domestic flood, 
Shall bear her vessels like a sweeping train, 
And often wind (as of his mistress proud) 
With longing eyes to see her face again. 

To anyone acquainted with the capricious behavior of 
the river Thames, and Its numerous loops and bends about 
and through London, the idea of the river as a devoted lover 
perpetually turning round to get another look at his lady 
has great piquancy. But Dryden was not merely turning 
fluent verses In praise of the great city. He was describing 
something that was beginning to happen in fact and in 
truth. 
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Outside politics, the reign of King Charles II was a time 
of intellectual promise. It was the time of the Plague and the 
Fire, the unsuccessful Dutch wars, the persecution of dissent, 
the hysterical horrors of the Popish Plot. But it was also the 
age of Wren and Purcell and Dryden, an age which honored 
the transcendant genius of Milton though it cannot be held 
responsible for inspiring it; it was the age of Sydenham and 
Boyle and Newton and as such surely a very great age indeed. 

Does this explain the enigma on which I touched at the 
beginning, the extraordinary popularity of King Charles II 
in the memory of the English people? Such an explanation 
would attribute too much discrimination and judgment to 
those blind instincts which create, in every country, a number 
of popular national figures who cannot precisely be called 
national heroes. It is assuredly not because he encouraged 
the Royal Society that King Charles II appears with such 
frequency as the benevolent genius of English inns. His 
saturnine features occur more often as the pictorial accompani- 
ment of the sign "The King's Head" than do those of any 
other monarch. If we add to these the number of inns in 
England called "The Black Boy" and probably dating from 
the Cromwellian time when Cavalier innkeepers used this 
phrase to indicate the swarthy-skinned King in exile, he 
must lead by a long way in this kind of popularity. 

Again, it might be argued that King Charles II owes his 
popularity to his sustained interest in the Navy, which would 
seem to provide a very solid reason for approval of him by a 
seafaring people. But I fear it is neither Charles the amateur 
scientist nor Charles the seaman who is the subject of affection- 
ate popular legend. It is undoubtedly Charles in his idle 
moments: Charles and his plebeian cockney mistress, Nell 
Gwynn; Charles the racing man, the keen patron of a sport 
which is still transcendantiy popular. 

He had from first to last an unfailing gift for pleasing and 
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drawing near to the people. This has sometimes been attrib- 
uted to his experiences on the weeks after his flight from 
Worcester when, disguised as a servant, he turned the spit 
(very inefficiently) in a kitchen, and had other experiences 
which do not often come the way of royalty. But accounts 
of him as a child suggest that his ready and easy sympathies 
were innate, or at least appeared very young. Sir John 
Reresby has left a famous account of him in his last years 
enjoying himself at Newmarket, which is still the center of 
English horse racing and where his name still greets the 
visitor at every turn: 

The King was so great a lover of the diversions which that place 
did afford that he let himself down from Majesty to the very degree 
of a country gentleman. He mixed himself amongst the crowd, 
allowed every man to speak to him that pleased; went a-hawking 
in the mornings, to cock matches in the afternoons (if there were 
no horse races) and to plays in the evenings, acted in a barn, and 
by very ordinary Bartlemew Fair comedians. 

The serious evils and the great achievements of his reign 
are still matter for the argument and investigation of histor- 
ians. But the amiable, approachable, far from perfect man 
won a place in the hearts of his subjects which has endeared 
him among their descendants for twelve generations. Charles 
II never became, as John Evelyn sadly wrote, "the most 
renown'd King that ever swayed the British sceptre 53 but 
he became the most popular. 
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Fields of Study in the Restoration: 

Introductory Remarks 

at the Conference 

BY C. V. WEDGWOOD 

I CERTAINLY have not in this assembly the right to offer 
anything except introductory remarks because my researches 
have been chiefly confined to what can only be called in 
the context of a conference devoted to the Restoration an 
introductory period, namely the Civil War and Interregnum. 

The Civil War epoch is, in English historical studies at 
the present moment, another civil war of its own, though it 
should be added, a very fruitful one. Compared to this, 
Restoration studies are a much calmer field, and also a much 
emptier one, at least as far as political history is concerned. 
The modern and growing interest in the history of science 
of course gives this period the prominence that it deserves. 

The epoch of Charles II is better served in England today 
in the neighboring fields of literary history and literature 
generally, the history of the theatre, of architecture, and of 
art. There is also a continuous interest in one aspect of it 
which is particularly dear to Englishmen and which frequently 
attracts the talented amateur with specialized technical 
knowledge: I mean naval history, and I am thinking in 
particular of the excellent seventeenth-century section in the 
fine Naval Museum at Greenwich and of some of the publi- 
cations of the Navy Record Society. 
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But above all that Increasingly active and still relatively 
young branch of historical studies, the history of science, has 
powerful ramifications in the Restoration epoch, and much of 
importance and interest is being done. This year's tercentenary 
of the founding of the Royal Society \vill undoubtedly be 
the cause of new and significant publications on this aspect 
of Restoration England. 

Historians working in England on the reign of Charles II 
may be said to be working in a sympathetic atmosphere. 
There has always been, among the general educated public, 
a good deal of interest in this period. This is partly the result 
of the fairly frequent production of Restoration drama on 
the English stage, partly because of the popularity of Pepys's 
Diary as a classic of English literature. There have also been 
the adventitious help of tercentenaries; that of Purcell's 
birth was for instance celebrated among other things by a 
production of the Davenant version of The Tempest with 
Purcell's music, which caused one of our leading dramatic 
critics to say that this version was much preferable to 
Shakespeare's. 

I have only one other point to make, and that an obvious 
one. In teaching and in research it is necessary to specialize 
and so to slice history into unnatural but convenient slabs, 
both of time and of subject matter. One of these guillotine 
breaks occurs at 1660, which makes nonsense of the seven- 
teenth century. All the problems and all the achievements of 
the Restoration epoch whether we think of Parliament or 
the Church, of social or economic history, or of literature, 
the arts, or the sciences have their beginnings in the earlier 
period. 

Though it is necessary, owing to the limitations of time 
and the human brain, to specialize in one aspect or one short 
period if we want to study history in any depth, it is none- 
theless true that we neglect everything outside our particular 
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study at our peril, because the answer to a problem In one 
field may often be found in a different field: the answer to a 
political problem in the economic sphere, to a literary 
problem in the sphere of political history. The illumination 
of any single problem or section of time is only of ultimate 
importance insofar as it also illumines the whole scene. 

But there is no need to labor the obvious. It is evident from 
the character of the gathering which Dr. Wright has brought 
here today that neither the unity nor the diversity of historical 
studies will be forgotten, still less the organic connection 
between diversity and unity out of which creative history 
comes. 



Fact and Fancy in 1660 

BY CAROLINE ROBBINS 

GOD not only restored the King miraculously but he had 
"prepared the people, for the thing was done suddenly/ 3 
quipped Clarendon. Blaise Pascal was more specific: "Crom- 
well was about to ravage all Christendom, the royal family 
was undone, and his own forever established save for a little 
grain of sand which formed in his ureter. Rome herself was 
trembling under him, but this small piece of gravel having 
formed, there he is dead, his family cast down, all is peaceful, 
the King restored." The last decision was abrupt; yet there 
was a period of uncertainty. Monk leaned on fate; he did 
not direct the course of events. When he crossed the Tweed 
into England on the first day of 1660, no one could guarantee 
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the triumphal return of Charles on the twenty-ninth of May 
and the restoration of the ancient constitution. 

In that January the Rump were once more in power and 
Vane, Lambert, and Desborough out of luck. Thomas Scot, 
the defiant regicide, was Secretary of State. Once more a 
declaration (brought in by St. John) that the government of 
England was not to be in the hands of Charles Stuart or any 
single person was published. By the third of February, Monk 
and his men were in Whitehall. Troops had been marched 
out of London by the General's command to avoid incidents. 
An attempt to neutralize Monk by pitting him against the 
equally dangerous city failed. By the twenty-first, after one 
of those nights of meditation which seemed necessary to 
decide him, Monk saw to it that the secluded members of 
the Long Parliament \vere readmitted to the House. There 
were petitions for a free Parliament and for Charles II. The 
night before, Pepys had found the Rota dispirited and 
planning a move from Miles' s Coffee House. 

William Prynne and blind Edward Stephens (Hale's 
partner for Gloucestershire) soon after their re-entry ad- 
vocated the restoration of the King. The militia was re- 
organized, though, apprehensive about the peace, Cavalier 
colonels were a little later to band themselves to keep order. 
Elections for the new Parliament were provided for. Sometime 
during March (in spite of the later date suggested in the Old 
Parliamentary History), one of the secluded members made 
a long speech in favor of traditional constitutional forms, 
desired, he averred, even by plowmen. He urged allowing 
liberty to vote freely and regarded the result as certain. It 
would be interesting to identify the speaker. On the sixteenth 
the dissolution was at length accomplished. Members quickly 
scattered and the first returns for the coming convention 
were known before the month ended. 

Three days before the Parliament assembled in April, 
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Jack Lambert, who had escaped from the Tower to make a 
last attempt, for what end neither his contemporaries nor 
ourselves can surely determine, was captured in the presence 
of many an old comrade by Captain Richard Ingoldsby. 
Rumored risings of sectaries and disaffected amounted to 
nothing, though they undoubtedly predisposed sober citizens 
to a restoration. The voters returned an assortment of Caval- 
iers, Presbyterians, regicides, and republicans, according 
to local and personal prejudice. At Breda, Charles conceded 
a free Parliamentary settlement of the vexed land question 
and of any exceptions to a general pardon, and he promised 
liberty to tender consciences and the payment of wages due 
the soldiers. On the twenty-fifth, Parliament met. In the 
Commons, the Presbyterians secured a minor victory in the 
election of Sir Harbottle Grimestone as speaker, led to the 
chair by Pierepont, Holies, and Monk. A scant dozen Lords 
chose "pro tempore 53 the Earl of Manchester and persuaded 
the young Lords to be patient. Monday, the thirtieth, was 
agreed on for a fast day. Calamy, Gawden and, suggested 
by Richard Hampden, Baxter, were to preach. The return 
of the King seemed certain, but whether on no terms, hard 
terms, or "the law of the land" was anyone's guess. 

Two incidents reveal a measure of opposition to uncon- 
ditional restoration and might repay more investigation. 
On Thursday, the twenty-sixth, the young Lords were 
allowed into the Upper House. This was felt, Deering re- 
ported, to be a good step toward the King's coming in. It 
depressed the hopes of Presbyterians. Luke Robinson (a 
Rumper and also member of at least two Cromwellian Houses) 
asked, "Who made Lords?" A Herefordshire member, 
Richard Weston, seconded him. Heneage Finch rose to 
oppose. In spite of recantation the following week, Robinson 
was expelled in June and Weston in July. On Friday, Colonel 
Edward King, a prominent Presbyterian, later associated 
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with Marvell in Milton's defense, moved to examine "the 
foundations 55 ; they should "render unto Caesar. 3 ' Finch, 
supported by one of the Junto, Edward Turner, reminded 
King that God came first; so important a topic, the future 
Nottingham suggested, should be postponed until after 
Monday's fast. In the Lords, Lord Wharton was said to 
have recoiled from the thought of former Episcopal occupants 
like Laud. 

Another attempt to discuss terms is credited by Bishop 
Burnet to good Sir Matthew Hale. The lawyer referred to 
the proposed treaty of Newport, 16485 but Monk opposed 
the idea as likely to cause both trouble and delay. Perhaps 
Hale and King were in concert. Burnet's dates are not precise. 
If my conjecture is correct, with the failure of these efforts 
by King and Hale to induce debate, all discussion of terms 
was abandoned. The twenty-seventh is then a very important 
date. 

After the fast, the Houses assembled on Tuesday and heard 
the King's communications. A conference on settlement was 
held. Annesley reported to the Commons. He took "notice 
of some new state builders that had been framing imaginary 
states of government; which brought into consideration our 
ancient government, the best in the world," and it was 
decided to recall the King. Perhaps Hale's proposal was made 
at this time, but the earlier date seems more likely. Less than 
a week after the conference (with its echoes of the Rota 
meetings in Miles's Coffee House three months before), 
emissaries to wait on the King were elected by ballots placed 
in two glass vessels. Four hundred and eight members voted, 
Ludlow abstaining. On the eighth Charles was proclaimed. 
The tide was running high against the sectaries and Presby- 
terians. Exceptions to the promised Pardon were being 
raised. On the fourteenth of May, Fairfax asked Monk to be 
merciful towards those "who had fought for their liberties." 
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Parliament bills were caretaker measures for the continuance 
of government, though, significantly, time was found to raise 
the question of the Court of Wards. 

After the excitements of the twenty-ninth, the Convention 
got down to work. Exceptions to Indemnity may seem to 
have occupied a disproportionate amount of time but were 
not, in an unmerciful age, excessively many. Arrangements 
to pay off the Army were made and the disbandment quickly 
begun. Charles must have been relieved to be rid of those 
dark faces that had greeted him. In every conspiracy there- 
after, the names of some one or more of Cromwell's men crop 
up, though the most widespread of the plots (1663, X 683, 
even 1685) never seem to have had the remotest chance of 
success in anything but giving the government a chance to 
eliminate yet more known critics of the regime. An arbitrary 
but not unjust adjudication of the vexed matter of land trans- 
ferences was worked out. Some compensation for real or 
imagined losses incurred by the landed interest was afforded 
by the abolition of feudal dues and tenures, the price of the 
royal benevolence being paid by others than the beneficiaries 
thereof. Charles was given a fairly generous income, even if 
not entirely adequate to the complex needs of his government. 
The Navigation Act was extended and confirmed. The 
economic practices and some of the administrative devices 
of the Interregnum were continued. 

Neither security nor religion was regulated in 1 660, though 
Secretary Nicholas was busy settling the militia lists. The 
Cavalier Parliament early decided on severe measures. 
Forgetting the angry debates of twenty years ago, they 
settled the militia on the King. The act for preserving the 
King's person interpreted treason compassing as intention 
or evidence of intention in expressing, uttering, declaring, 
writing, preaching or malicious speaking against the King, 
and thus made possible the convictions of Vane and Sidney. 
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A strict censorship (to be Implemented by Roger L'Estrange) 
was established. Tumultuous petitioning that is by more 
than twenty people was forbidden. The poorer sort, many 
of whom were now to pay the hereditary excise and hearth 
money, were also controlled by the Act of Settlement and 
by the cruel game laws of 1662 and 1671. This legislation was 
the work of the Cavaliers rather than of the restored monarch. 
Whatever the faults of the Stuarts, they cannot be blamed 
for the willing hands who wrote the Restoration statutes. 
Only in the matter of the repeal of the Triennial Act did 
Charles both exert himself and obtain his way. Never a 
king, Orleans remarked, for more than a quarter of an hour, 
in this brief moment early In 1664 he achieved a fine rebuff 
to the old Parliament gang. He w r as able to make use of his 
triumph thereafter. 

Nor w r as Charles responsible for the manner and method 
of re-establishment. The Bishops were brought back In 1661 
and never, as legislators at least, justified their return. More- 
over, as Burnet later lamented, they in no way exerted 
themselves to seize the chance for reforming economic, 
constitutional, and devotional abuses. Revenge was so sweet 
it occupied them to the exclusion of other duties. The matter 
of taxation was unimportant compared to the obnoxious 
requirement of the Uniformity Act, which forced from the 
church so many pious and learned men. Baxter was in- 
transigent at the Savoy Conference, but were the churchmen 
less so then, or later when the Revolution forced a minimum 
of decency from them? The new nonconformists prolonged 
and strengthened the influence of the sects. For better or 
worse, England was to be divided henceforth into church and 
chapel, privileged and orthodox, unprivileged and dis- 
senting. That this division of the English ancim regime was not 
more disastrous was not the fault of the Restoration 
episcopacy. 
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Stuart holy days were celebrated long after the Stuarts 
themselves had been discarded. Yet Sir Lewis Xarnier has 
suggested that, save for the American Revolution, the 
Restoration was the greatest disaster in English history. He 
echoes Algernon Sidney, who regretted that "the liberty 
we hoped to establish, oppressed . . . the best of our nation, 
made a prey to the worst. . . . Parliaments who formerly could 
bridle kings and keep the balance between them and the 
people s now become the instruments of our oppression," 
and who concluded that "where Vane, Lambert, and Haselrig 
cannot live in safety, I cannot live at all. 33 Or again, Michael 
Foster, (eighteenth-century commentator on Hale), who 
wished the Convention had considered "the Crown as a 
descendable office, a trust for millions." The "precipitate 
measure" of 1660 was regretted by an eighteenth-century 
Scot (Millar) and explained in terms of parties too hetero- 
geneous and jealous of each other to form any concert "to 
regulate the sovereign." All such were taken severely to task 
by Lord Macaulay in his second chapter as writers "zealous 
for freedom who present the Restoration as a disastrous event 
and condemn the folly or baseness of the Convention which 
recalled the royal family without exacting new securities 
against maladministration," If that golden chance in May 
had not been seized, England would have been governed by 
"cuirassiers and pikemen." 

Clarendon, who worked so hard for it, thought the Restor- 
ation a blessing which turned to calamity. He bemoaned lost 
opportunities and "the dilapidations and ruins of ancient 
candor and discipline." Things \vere not as he had nostal- 
gically hoped they would be. He sought explanations in the 
privations and habits of exile, the defects in the King's 
character, the bitter fruits of civil strife, and the tangle of 
disrupted manners when gentlewomen married clergy and 
other unsuitable customs developed. Christopher Hill, in a 
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singularly perceptive essay, remarks that Hyde was sensitive 
to social change but did not understand its character. Nor 
did he, like his easygoing master, adjust to the new bourgeois 
world. The feudal order had vanished even before the 
statutory abolition. What Millar dubbed the "new commercial 
government" had already begun "to change the manners and 
political state." The ancient constitution might be restored 
but the old society was gone forever, along with the fruitful 
speculations of the Interregnum, the inventiveness of early 
Stuart Parliaments. A passion for the status quo, a cult of 
martyrs, and a conviction of the untouchability of the fabric 
of church and state lest forty-one recur infected the 
hierarchy, aristocracy, and gentry. But these had so much 
altered their ways that even this recrudescence of Cavalier 
spirit did not restore the golden days before the wars began. 
Continuities and successes at the Restoration are identical. 
These are the mercantilist policies of imperial development. 
The means of forwarding them already worked out now 
overrode all obstacles and reservations. The commercial 
spirit to which Millar referred no doubt chiefly moved the 
City and the General to seek the re-establishment of an order 
which promised greater stability. The new generation 
Bennet, the Berkeleys, Ashley, Craven, Downing, and lesser 
but powerful folk like Povey and Noell were absorbed by 
economic rather than political ambitions. Estates still "made 
lords" and gentry. Privileges must be guarded, not a cony 
nor a bird be snared. Bounties and profits must be obtained 
from Parliament and King. The landed interest also sought 
wealth in trade and in colonial adventure, and their activities 
no doubt helped to satisfy some of the necessities of a growing 
population. In spite of Penn and his Quakers, this was a 
period of commercial rather than ideological colonization 
a bustling, imperial, materialistic age. Many practical devices 
were extended and developed to expedite the expansion of 
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the old empire cabinet, committee, board, even party, all 
helped. The Cromwellian expedient of the union of the three 
kingdoms was dropped and the economic progress of Scotland 
set back a half-century. His Irish settlement was enforced by 
Navigation and Cattle Acts. 

A mixture of mercantilism and free enterprise made 
England powerful and brought wealth to many. Contrast 
between rich and poor seemed more emphatic. The aris- 
tocracy, never completely exclusive or indifferent to an 
alliance with mercantile fortune, became more and more a 
closed oligarchy. Political duties were remembered when the 
country was roused against popery and arbitrary government. 
The "immortal seven" quietly and efficiently effected the 
Revolution of 1688, secured the Protestant religion and the 
rule of law. Some juridical safeguards, the jury, habeas 
corpus, were reinforced even under Charles II: others came 
with the Bill of Rights and the Treason Act after his brother's 
reluctant flight. But it was assumed that if such legal privileges 
and the old constitutional trinity were guaranteed, the people 
cared nothing for the unrepresentative character of the 
Commons. In 1640, when the diarist D'Ewes and others 
declared that "the poorest man ought to have a voice," 
they did not get their way, but the wider franchise was not 
mocked in the committee. In 1688 no one would have listened 
to Sir Simonds any more respectfully than they did to Sir 
Robert Sawyer. 

Has everything always been for the best in English history, 
as I have more than once been told? I find it hard to reconcile 
myself to the thought that, because they failed to materialize, 
all those suggested reforms, advocated to be sure by a minor- 
ity, were Utopian and premature. There had seemed in 
mid-century a chance of better things from Saints, Soldiers, 
Parliament, or Protector. The rights of Englislimen elo- 
quently proclaimed during the Interregnum (and still 
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echoing as the rights of all oppressed mankind everywhere 
In the world) were somewhat restricted in England between 
1660 and mid-nineteenth century. But not only had the men 
of the Interregnum articulated the good old cause of liberty, 
they had also considered dominion and property and evolved 
many methods for securing both. The Restoration settlement 
selected and maintained those ideas and devices which 
seemed appropriate to the new age and were not antipathetic 
to many survivors of the old. But the Paradise of the vision- 
aries was lost. 

Namier's greatest disaster the American Revolution more 
than a century later surely in part developed out of a 
reaction to policies continued at the Restoration and out of a 
belief in the theories that w r ere then neglected. Everyone 
under the later Stuarts believed that empire was founded on 
property, but nearly everyone in England abandoned the 
idea which had been briefly associated with this that a 
democratical government could best preserve together 
liberty, property, and the balance of the stable state. The 
Stuarts cannot be blamed for the choice Indeed their 
mistakes and follies bludgeoned England out of political 
torpor. But liberty was not the lesson learned by England 
from the Interregnum experience. That lesson, as Sagredo 
wrote, was that "violence Is never permanent" and Is a poor 
way of securing a better "Oceana." 
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What the Restoration 
Did Not Restore 

BY WILLIAM HALLER 

SIR LEWIS NAMIER observed in 1929 that to think about 
Parliamentary politics as not based on parties was to assume, 
so to speak, a non-Euclidean system of thought and to require 
a fundamental readjustment of ideas and mental habits. 
And Professor Butterfield has been asking whether political 
and constitutional history must always be written by Whigs, 
It is also time for us to readjust our ideas and mental habits 
in the writing of English church history. It is time to ask 
whether the history of the church, that is, the history of the 
disintegration of the historic church which has been so 
important a feature of the history of English-speaking peoples 
since the Reformation, must always be written by Anglicans 
or Presbyterians or Congregationalists or what you will. 
It is time for church historians to treat the subject as part of 
history, for church history to be written by historians, for 
historians to forget that there are some churches or de- 
nominations which sit above the salt and some which sit 
below, to forget the things churches disagree about long 
enough to consider the things they have in common as heirs 
of a common tradition and sharers in a common enterprise. 
When we come to consider the Restoration in this con- 
nection and in this light, we should begin by asking what the 
framers of that settlement supposed they were restoring, 
besides, that is, simply putting Charles Stuart back on the 
throne. They supposed that an important part of their 
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problem was that of reducing organized society In England 
to its immemorial, established pattern, thai that order In the 
very nature of things revolved about the two poles of civil 
and ecclesiastical government., that government considered 
as a whole required two swords to rule by, temporal and 
spiritual. Nothing else would do. Anything else was anarchy. 
It was inconceivable that the civil state should divest Itself 
of responsibility for maintaining the undivided authority of 
the church. It was Inconceivable that the church should be 
divested of responsibility for the spiritual care, moral guidance, 
education, and charitable relief of all the people. It was just 
as inconceivable to one party to the dispute over doctrine 
and church government as to the other, to the groups who 
were henceforth to be known as nonconformists as to the 
body now to be known as the established church. Everybody 
agreed, everybody who counted, that there would have to be 
one church and one faith as well as one king and one law. 
But what church and what faith? Here was the rock on 
which the Restoration settlement split while, contrary to 
common expectation, the English-speaking community, 
though not the English church, achieved comprehension. 
What the framers of the Restoration settlement did to restore 
order to the ecclesiastical state was to adopt the Act of 
Uniformity and back it up with the Clarendon Code. But 
what the Act of Uniformity and the Clarendon Code did 
was, in effect, not to restore the traditional and legendary 
union of the people under the care of the church, but to 
recognize and confirm the disruption of the historic church 
which was the final legacy and enduring result of the Puritan 
Revolution. And it may well be that it was this fixing of the 
cleavage of English life at the center into church and non- 
conformity which was the Restoration's most significant 
contribution to the development of the English-speaking 
community at large. 
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The attempt to enforce religious uniformity perpetuated 
the liberty that most parties deplored on principle and clung 
to in practice until principle turned about and made a virtue 
of practice itself. Religion was made, not the bond of union 
among the English people as they presently swarmed out 
into the world, but more than ever an arena for the free 
play of all sorts of differences of class, education, social 
aspiration, nationality, and political interest, as well as of 
simple religious conviction. In one" way and another, religion 
continued to be a threat, though a diminishing one, to the 
stability of the civil order itself. That is to say, what the 
Restoration failed to restore was what the Elizabethan settle- 
ment as it worked out had left unsettled, and what the 
Elizabethan settlement left unsettled, or to be settled at 
some later time if ever, was in the long run its most significant 
feature. For what both Elizabeth and the second Charles 
were up against was a revolution of an unprecedented kind, 
a kind which our own age is in a better position to appreciate, 
a profound cultural revolution set off by a technological 
invention directly affecting the mental lives and habits of all 
members of society and sooner or later the structure and 
functioning of every institution. The invention of printing 
and the development of the book trade in its multifarious 
branches evoked an abounding vernacular literature, using 
that term in its broadest sense, and with it an articulate 
vernacular public which might never agree as to exactly 
what it wanted but always knew that it had wants for govern- 
ment to satisfy. The development of such a public confronted 
rulers, supposedly ruling by Divine Right, with the infinitely 
complicated and perplexing problem of exercising that right 
in the face of an extremely active, vociferous, and pervasive 
public opinion swayed this way and that by all the winds of 
doctrine, gusts of personal and party interest, and aspirations 
of nationality that blew. The success of rulers in maintaining 
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the position which in theory they owed only to God depended 
in fact on the degree of their ability to ride the storm which, 
thanks to the printing press, religion more than anything 
else had stirred up in men's minds. Hapsburgs, Valois, and 
Guises stuck consistently to their principles and their rights. 
Elizabeth, just as certain of her right to rule as they or as her 
immediate successors., actually ruled by bluff, compromise, 
evasion, indirection, and such a shameless exploitation of all 
the arts of politics as only a woman can bring off in a world 
of men. 

The question of religion was as crucial to the question of 
government at the Restoration as in the time of Elizabeth, 
and in spite of what the Restoration settlement attempted to 
the contrary, the long-term effect of the Elizabethan settle- 
ment was decisive that is to say, of the Elizabethan settle- 
ment as it worked out in practice. As enacted it set up a 
national church with an English liturgy based upon the 
Bible, a body of doctrine showing a judiciously equivocal 
admixture of old and new ideas, and a hierarchical govern- 
ment responsible to the Crown. To this church all the Queen's 
subjects were required under the law to cleave, shunning all 
others, and this obligation was strictly enforced so far as the 
Queen and her government deemed necessary for maintain- 
ing the stability of the regime. How far that meant depended 
upon circumstances which of course kept changing. In 
effect, however, it meant that a wide if undetermined and 
unacknowledged degree of freedom remained for people to 
pursue and express their notions, of which they had plenty, 
so long as they kept up a sufficiently convincing show of 
loyalty to the Queen, who for her part reveled in nothing so 
much as their adulation and was extremely good at courting 
it. She kept at it, an important consideration, for forty-five 
years. How much longer she could have played the game 
under the conditions she bequeathed to her successor, there 
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is no telling. The only one of her successors who showed any- 
thing approaching her gift for popularity and her skill in 
riding the storm of ever-changing public opinion was the 
monarch whose restoration to the throne we are commem- 
orating. The result we know. In France and the Spanish 
Netherlands persecution, religious war, civil turmoil, and 
rebellion. In England royal supremacy, established church, 
dlssidence of dissent, stable government, a dynamic folk 
movement leading to a world-spanning community sprung 
from the English tradition, mirroring the tensions and dis- 
sidences of Elizabethan England and bound together not 
by the church and not by the monarchy established at the 
Restoration but by nothing so much as the English language, 
the English Bible, and the continuing stream of English 
printed books. 

One consequence of the Restoration especially concerns 
us as historians. The established church retained its place 
at the head of the table at what was for a long time to be the 
center of things in England, and nonconformists, those who 
stayed in England, were kept in their proper places below the 
salt. Church historians, preoccupied by their respective 
positions in this scheme of things, have been overconcerned 
with apologetics, with the history each of his own derivative 
branch of the historic church and its struggle to maintain 
its own identity in the general dissidence of dissent. They 
have been too little concerned with the whole historic process 
which has brought the English-speaking community to its 
present position. Secular historians on the other hand, 
preoccupied with political, constitutional, and latterly eco- 
nomic and social history, have too often taken flight from 
the dissidence of dissent by neglecting the subject or dis- 
missing it with "a plague on both your houses," or at best 
relegating it along with art, music, and literature to a separate 
hasty chapter at the end of the book. 
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The Restoration as a 
Historical Watershed 

BY W. K. JORDAN 

THE Restoration remains one of the few true historical 
watersheds. On the farther side there lies the long and great 
historical slope which has its rise at a disputable and probably 
unascertalnable date marking the final dissolution of the 
Middle Ages In England; on the nearer slope we find ourselves 
in the tangled terrain of historical modernity. 

Most sovereigns die or come to their thrones in a manner 
and with a want of sense of timing which is neither helpful 
nor meaningful to the historian. But the accession of Charles 
II, which no personal merit of his own brought about., was, 
as It were, a perfectly arranged affair. It does mark rather 
exactly the end of one great historical era in England and the 
beginning of another. This fact, indeed, may be argued to 
constitute the principal distinction of that cynical, gifted, 
and wholly unreliable monarch. 

Again, to revert to the terms of physical geography, water- 
sheds usually lie in high, inhospitable, and very often difficult 
terrains that have never been fully or even satisfactorily 
explored: one slope or the other is quite enough for settle- 
ment, for exploitation, and for mastery. And so it is with the 
period with which we deal today. I can think of no other 
watershed in English history across which historical specialists 
have not moved easily and freely, and with a full sense of 
direction of being at home. But not so with the Restoration. 
I can, In fact, think of no scholar who has done really 
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significant work on both sides of the watershed, who has 
moved easily and freely in both historical environments. 
This is a most remarkable historiographical fact. It has had 
the consequence, I would suggest, of introducing a kind of 
historical distortion into the study of the seventeenth century. 
May it not be held that too much emphasis and sheer volume 
of attention has been directed to the certainly more interest- 
ing and doubtless more important period marked by the first 
two generations of the seventeenth century? 

This unfortunate neglect of the Restoration has resulted 
in the fact that it remains the only substantial and significant 
age in English history which has never received the attention 
of a historian writing in the grand manner: its definitive 
history remains to be written. Nor is there any considerable 
number of scholars working more modestly in the field, 
producing those essays and monographs which will ultimately 
be required by the historian who is to write the classical 
history of the period 1660 to 1689. In my own university 
there has been only one doctoral dissertation written in the 
period of the Restoration for more than twenty years. A 
canvass of three leading historical journals for the past five 
years reveals that, for one learned article dealing wholly or 
principally with a Restoration subject, there have been five 
concerned with the early Stuart period, while the books 
reviewed dealing with the second half of the seventeenth 
century stand in the pitiful ratio of one to five as compared 
with those treating the first half of this same century. Though 
I must confess that my own admiration for the period of the 
Restoration is quite severely limited to a devotion to Pepys's 
Diary and a subdued admiration for the character of the 
Earl of Clarendon, this historical situation seems to me quite 
appalling. 

Not only is May 1660 a historical frontier: it is even more 
dramatically a bibliographical, a source, frontier. Those of 
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os who work in the rich and abundant years in the earlier 
seventeenth century are blessed Indeed in our sources. We 
live and work in an economy of abundance, untroubled by 
the problems of scarcity which afflict and so often render 
frustrate our medieval brethren, unaffected by the problems 
of glut which bedevil the modernist. And the age of modernity 
sets in, I would suggest, at about 1660. We who w T ork on 
this earlier historical slope are guided by the great bibliograph- 
ical works of Read and Davies; our steps are guided by the 
great calendars, the indexes, and the guides which have 
over the course of a century quite perfectly ordered and 
arranged our sources. And then we are taken firmly though 
gently in hand, being passed, as it were, from Pollard to 
Redgrave to Wing! We work, then, in a beautifully ordered 
and landscaped historical terrain. Great and very rich 
collectors have ransacked the country houses and the markets 
of England for our printed sources. They have then bound 
these materials sumptuously, have built palaces In which 
to house them, and have then vested endowments to ensure 
the growth of these collections and their scholarly exploita- 
tion. Dedicated to research in the Tudor and earlier Stuart 
periods are the greatest and finest research libraries the 
world has ever known, one of the principal of w r hich is our 
host on this occasion. These great libraries have gathered an 
amazing proportion of our sources for us, and still such 
amiable pirates as Louis Wright and William Jackson stalk 
the pleasant land of England for the few treasures not yet 
safely garnered. 

But now let us cross the historical watershed of 1660. The 
sources for the Restoration have never been thoroughly 
sifted and catalogued. There is no great guide to them, and 
our knowledge of the manuscript materials available is, in 
general, most inadequate. Even more regrettable is the fact 
that there is no particularly distinguished collection of 



Restoration materials anywhere, whether in private or 
university hands. There is a generation of pioneering to be 
done on this broad historical watershed. Indeed, I would be 
bold enough to suggest that one of the great libraries, and we 
are guests of one today, might well extend its area of responsi- 
bility for another full generation beyond 1660 and begin 
even more systematically to amass the sources in this ne- 
glected field. They are plentiful, they cover the whole spec- 
trum of human interests, and they are still relatively cheap. 

I have been guilty of discussing my subject in terms of 
negatives. But I do wish to point out again that here lies a 
largely fresh and unexploited field of historical investigation. 
The past historians who have dealt with the Restoration 
have had principally a political or a biographical interest, 
leaving quite neglected the social, the economic, the cultural, 
and, above all, the local history of a great and an extended 
historical interval. This is a period incredibly rich in diaries, 
in private correspondence, in family and estate papers, 
in account books, and in parochial and other local materials. 
There are, in other words, whole ranges of materials avail- 
able, and unexploited, which are unhappily very scarce 
indeed in the earlier half of the century. It is a field, above 
all, open to younger men and women, who may wish to 
spend their scholarly lives opening up and elucidating the 
history of a neglected but an important generation of men. 

When this happens, when this period is tackled by a 
sufficient number of first-rate minds, many questions which 
have perplexed those of us who work on the other seven- 
teenth-century slope may be clarified or even resolved. We 
understand, I believe with fair accuracy and sensitivity, 
the mind of man in the first half of the century; what was the 
temper and what was the quality of the mind of the Restor- 
ation? What happened to Puritanism, which had molded 
and given moral texture to men over a full generation and 
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more? What happened to the charitable Impulse, so strong 
In the early seventeenth century, so withered through the 
whole course of the Restoration? What happened to the 
gentry, that fabled class which the embattled giants of early 
seventeenth-century studies have left, as It were, suspended 
In historical space at precisely 1660? And what happened 
to the yeomen? To what extent is the ugly political and 
religious rnood of the Restoration rather the reaction of a 
frightened and a revengeful clique than the mood of a 
culture, and may not this in turn help to explain the almost 
comic collapse of Stuart absolutism before the first strong 
wind of historical reality? One has the conviction that the 
history of England In this era Is to be truly written not from 
Westminster or Whitehall, but rather from the records of the 
market towns, from the letters and the accounts of the 
yeomanry and the gentry, and from the annals of a non- 
conformity In which for a season was to be seated the moral 
conscience of England. Historians of this period need to hear 
the quiet voices, for these were the voices which were In due 
season to doom a somewhat cheap and ineffectual cult of 
absolutism, not only because It did violence to the constitu- 
tional and historical past, but because Its manners were 
offensive and Its morals tawdry. Great themes await those 
who will undertake the writing of the history of the English 
Restoration. 



COMMENTARY 

By Charles F. Mullett: 

It would, indeed, be 111 gleaning after our four speakers 
had they not strewn their knowledge and their Insights so 
generously. For my part, may I suggest that we start with 
only one Indubitable fact: The Restoration was. But what 
this most sudden change In English history after 1066 was, 
whether blessing or disaster, how long it lasted, what happened 
afterwards, how men looked at it, and what they drew from 
It, being conjectural, are fit, even necessary, avenues of 
investigation. Why did some men hail it as Regeneration, a 
Miracle, a Day of Joy, compare it to the return of the Jews 
to Palestine, and why, in time, did they look back to Oliver 
and groan their disillusion? And why have some historians 
suggested that the Restoration marks the beginning of the 
modern age? 

As a working hypothesis for viewing the Restoration as a 
blessing, I should like to adapt Trevelyan's vignette of the 
Age of Queen Anne: CC A nation of five and half million that 
had Wren for its architect, Newton for Its scientist, Locke 
for its philosopher, Bentley for its scholar, Pope for Its satirist, 
Addison for its essayist, Bolingbroke for its orator, Swift 
for its pamphleteer, and Marlborough to win Its battles, 
had the recipe for genius." Adaptation becomes more legiti- 
mate when we consider that Trevelyan has borrowed three 
giants from the Restoration. In any case, here it is: "A 
nation of five million that had Gongreve for dramatist, Milton 
for Its poet, Locke (or Hobbes) for its philosopher, Newton 
for its scientist, Wren for its architect and In these days of 
urban renewal, Its city planner Hale for its lawyer, Claren- 
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don for Its historian, Purceii for its composer, Bunyan for Its 
allegorist. Petty, to whom nothing was Impenetrable, for its 
supreme virtuoso. . ." I will not bore you with a further 
catalogue but merely recall that I have labeled no niche 
Dryden, Dugdale, Boyle, Sydenham, Browne, and a score 
more poets, scholars, scientists., theologians or even dear 
John Aubrey and Isaak Walton. 

You will have noticed that the list Is limited to men of 
Ideas. The choice Is deliberate. The Restoration men were, 
above all, men of ideas, driven by an avid appetite for 
knowledge, for truth, which they sought by observation and 
experiment. This appetite Is limned in what must be the 
oddest and most graphic figure ever. "To know why and 
how/' said Hobbes, "Is a lust of the mind that by a perse- 
verance of delight In the continual and indefatigable gener- 
ation of knowledge exceedeth the short vehemence of any 
carnal pleasure." The luminous Halifax is more concise and 
perhaps more vivid: "The struggling for knowledge hath a 
pleasure in It like that of wrestling with a fine woman." 

Knowledge sought so passionately or so amorously 
must lead to contention, and though other ages might equal, 
none surpassed the Restoration In this character. Contro- 
versy was fierce and erudite, and not less erudite for being 
fierce. It was ubiquitous., never musty, never neuter. Most 
dramatic were the struggle for political liberty and the 
thousand pleas and arguments for tolerance. But these went 
far beyond the exercise of political privileges and freedom of 
worship to reach Into the whole complex of society; with 
all coherence gone, they reflected a search for new bases of 
unity and uniformity and came up with tolerance and deism 
and even with what some felt to be a virtuous mediocrity 
"between the meretricious gaudiness of the Church of 
Rome and the squalid sluttery of fanatic conventicles." 
Contention also animated other realms of thought, and what 
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began in controversy ended In scholarship, sound science, 
and political balance. This is not to neglect contradictions: 
the skeptical and the credulous, tolerance and intolerance, 
Erastianism and the seeds of nonjuring. Such, however, mark 
any period. 

The Restoration, if I may modify Mr. Jordan's label, is a 
historiographical watershed, the victim of revolutions before 
and after. It so often appears as an immoral, corrupt, and 
even trivial interlude between the grandeur that was Oliver 
and the glory 7 that was bloodless. It is time for a new look, 
a new look at the men, the ideas, the economy, the wider 
shores of religion, and what Louis Chevalier has labeled 
"classes laborieuses et classes dangereuses." It is even time for a 
new look at the politics, which by common consent were most 
disreputable. However corrupt, they were also the product 
of the time, not merely of appetite for pelf and place, but 
likewise of the expanding role of government, in itself the 
reflection of an increasingly complex and varied society 
both at home and in the colonies. This suggests, finally, how 
much opportunity lies at once in the study of individual themes 
and in their synthesis. Economics and science, politics, 
religion, and, not least, historiography can be woven into a 
meaningful pattern. The Restoration may have been a 
disaster to contemporaries; to the historian, it is surely a 
blessing. 



By Mildred Campbell: 

Much of this discussion appears to hinge on the question 
of whether the Restoration should or should not be considered 
a "watershed" in the history of seventeenth-century England. 
Must we not conclude from what has been said here, and 
more that might be said if there were time, that the answer 
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to this question depends largely on what aspect of life, thought, 
or Institutions Is under examination? 

Certainly In respect to some questions It has been, and will 
continue to be, correct to think of It as a watershed. But 
certainly also, especially In the realm of social and economic 
history, and as the last speaker pointed out, in various phases 
of local history, new findings may well lead to a greater 
emphasis on continuity than traditional Interpretations have 
given. I have found this to be true In a recent study of seven- 
teenth-century attitudes towards population and emigration, 
two subjects closely associated In the minds of many Stuart 
contemporaries. In this area, it seems to me, historians have 
erected both Commonwealth and Restoration Into higher 
watersheds than the evidence warrants. 

The traditional view on which most of us were brought 
up quickly comes to mind. Briefly, It holds that in the first 
half of the century everyone believed that the country was 
overpopulated; hence emigration w r as welcomed as a means 
of ridding England of her "surplusage." Then came the 
Civil Wars to stop the flow of people westward, and in the 
second half of the century with both the Commonwealth 
and Restoration cited as "watersheds," the picture entirely 
changed. People now believed that population was decreasing 
and that England could not afford to let her people emigrate, 
particularly her farmers and skilled workers. Hence official- 
dom outlined a new policy whereby colonial demands for 
people were to be satisfied with Scots, Irish, "foreign Protes- 
tants/ 3 and intracolonial migration, with only the "noxious" 
and undesirables allowed to go from England. Hence English 
emigration "dried up," particularly among the sturdy 
farmers and artisans who had filled the emigrant ships of the 
earlier period. 

This is the interpretation still to be found in the standard 
histories, bearing the sanction of most of the imperial and 
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colonial historians. That it is partially true is clear to anyone 
who sets about to re-examine the evidence. But that it is 
greatly in need of modification, and in certain places of 
complete change, is equally clear. In the main, this modi- 
fication minimizes the mid-century and Restoration water- 
sheds. There are, to be sure, change and development as the 
century goes forward; but there is need for a greater emphasis 
on continuity than the traditional interpretation suggests. 
Many people In the first half of the century held that national 
strength was to be equated with a larger not a smaller popu- 
lation; and even in these early years, fears were expressed 
over the bad effects on England of losing farmers and skilled 
workers. Many observers, moreover, in the second half of the 
century did not believe that England's population was 
decreasing, though there was a growing understanding of the 
value of having more people at home. It is true that there 
was a spate of antiemigration pamphlets, particularly in 
the years following the Great Fire and Plague, and the 
depression of 1668-1672. These were certainly in part 
responsible for the enunciation of an official policy that 
encouraged colonies to seek recruits outside England. But 
there was likewise In that official policy a provision less 
publicized than the other and practically never recognized 
since stating that all those "as are willing and desire to go 
to seek a better condition there than what they have at 
present at home may by all means be encouraged." Under 
this policy, framed largely by Shaftesbury, who was equally 
eager to placate dissidents at home and at the same time to 
forward the success of his own colonial ventures, hundreds 
and thousands of farmers and tradesmen, men of the same 
status as those who had gone in the earlier years of the 
century, made their way to America. There was no drying 
up of this sort of emigration from England. 

Hence it is in re-examining traditional interpretations as 
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well as putting new projects under way that, as new materials 
became available and new techniques for using them develop, 
we may perhaps be better able to assess the Restoration and 
other traditional period markers as watersheds. 

In addition, and In conclusion, I should like 10 say that 1 
continue to think, as I said in this room last year, that a 
large-scale co-operative study of the gentry centered in 
representative counties or regions is the most provocative 
problem awaiting this generation of seventeenth-century 
students. It Is not merely that it would provide evidence on 
the question of their rise, evidence badly needed, but more 
Important that it \vould afford a vast amount of help to 
students working in political, social. Intellectual, and economic 
problems, In all of which the gentry so largely figured. 



By Paul H. Hardacre: 

These learned and provocative papers have suggested 
many possibilities for fruitful research in a period which 
demands attention. They have also raised the fundamental 
problem of public opinion, the treatment of which requires 
much care, especially in the attempt to interpret the events 
of 1660. One danger lies in viewing the nation and the age 
too much in the light of what happened in London. Another 
is in assuming that men acted from motives arising exclusively 
or mainly out of national issues. Perusal of local records 
suggests that sectional or county or municipal interests 
often overshadowed the wider considerations. Correctly 
to evaluate the force of public opinion thus poses one of the 
most difficult, as well as one of the most rewarding, tasks of 
the historian. 
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By Paul L. Ward: 

To what extent was the middle of the seventeenth century 
a historical watershed? It certainly seems to have been one 
from the angle of view of one of my interests, the efforts and 
writings on government of legal scholars such as William 
Lainbarde just before 1600. Lambarde's concern for moder- 
ation and mutual considerateness, in the balance between 
the government's discretionary power and the individual's 
liberty, seems in key with the central Issues that agitated 
England in the first half of the century. His efforts at rational 
reform in Elizabeth's administration perhaps were equally 
close to these issues, especially If we can accept Professor 
Trevor-Roper's new argument that the agitation centered 
against expanding bureaucracy and Is to be better understood 
in terms of Parkinson's law than in terms of penury among 
the gentry. 

But across the mid-century watershed, if I am any judge, 
the issues change subtly, and neither moderation of discretion 
nor rationality of administration is central in the same w r ay 
under the Restoration. 

Had the conception of government changed at mid- 
century? From the perspective of one other of my current 
interests, freshman history and the textbooks now available 
for it, the main feature of the Restoration was the intro- 
duction of absolutism, an absolutism closely related to Louis 
XIV*s rule and fatally touched with dependence on it and 
with preference for its Catholicism. Historians on the eastern 
side of the Atlantic may object to explaining English or 
European developments In terms of mutual influences across 
the Channel. American students are differently placed and 
should be awake to such possibilities. 

What leaps to mind is the further possibility that there was 
influence from the other next-door neighbor across the 
Channel, the Netherlands, then at the very peak of its eco- 
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nomlc and cultural success. None of the sixteen or so recently 
written textbooks that I have this week glanced over suggests 
that the atmosphere of Restoration politics and society may 
have been strongly influenced by knowledge of things Dutch. 
Am I making an unwarranted suggestion? George Macaulay 
Trevelyan in England under the Stuarts (p. 50) puts it in these 
words: 

As friends or as enemies, as partners or as rivals, men of the two 
nations were now in perpetual contact. Holland affected every 
department of English life, more, perhaps, than any other nation 
has ever done by the mere force of example. . . . She was the school 
of scientific war, agriculture, gardening, finance and trade, and 
of numberless arts and crafts; the academy of painting; the home 
of theology whence Calvinist and Arminian alike drew their 
theories; the asylum for philosophy and free speculation; and last 
but not least, the example to our merchants and our politicians 
of a community which had attained prosperity, enlightenment, 
and power by rebellion against a legitimate Prince. 

"By rebellion against a legitimate Prince," notice. This 
directs our attention, for possible political influence, simply 
to Dutch events of the sixteenth century. A few current 
textbooks point up this one possibility. Is it not similarly 
relevant to notice that the Restoration of 1660 occurred at 
the very midpoint of the twenty-year period when the Dutch 
were operating most successfully with even less than their 
customary minimum of government? With the house of 
Orange in full eclipse, strings that needed to be pulled were 
being manipulated by the "executive secretary" of the 
assembly of one of the associated provinces, the competent 
John de Witt. 

One of the plainest features of the Restoration period, 
as Miss Wedgwood has illuminated it for us, is the contrast 
between the petty troubles of king and politics and the great 
advances in science and business and much else in national 
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life. If the activities of the court and courtiers suffered from 
pervasive irrelevancy, this may have been due not simply 
to their French flavor but also to the power of the Dutch 
example suggesting tellingly that government simply is not 
necessary. It should be interesting to run down evidence of 
Dutch-influenced turns of thought and assumptions in the 
life of citizens in London and elsewhere. I find it hard to 
believe that the search, even if difficult, would be profitless. 

By Edmund S. Morgan: 

The Restoration was a disaster. It alienated and excluded 
the Dissenters from the central life of the nation: from the 
church, from the universities, from politics. (It was brought 
out in discussion that the exclusion from politics was more 
apparent than real, that many Dissenters by occasional 
conformity succeeded in entering Parliament.) This was an 
exclusion of a minority, perhaps as small as a tenth of the 
population. But the Dissenters had more than a tenth of the 
piety, more than a tenth of the learning, more than a tenth 
of the seriousness of purpose that England could command. 
They were also more closely connected than other English- 
men, in outlook and ideas, with the settlers of the American 
colonies. If the Restoration settlement had been broad enough 
to include them, English public life would have benefited, 
and the ties between England and her colonies would have 
been strengthened. 

Instead, though Americans continued to talk of England 
as home, there was less and less at home that seemed familiar 
when they returned there. Even Virginians became wary of 
sending their children to England for education, lest they 
become corrupted by the prevailing extravagance and 
immorality. The American Revolution may in some respects 
be viewed as a clash between the dissenting tradition of 
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republicanism, simplicity, and earnestness and the Restoration 
tradition of monarchy, aristocracy, frivolity, and corruption. 
Had England found a larger place for the Dissenters, perhaps 
there would have been more communication with the 
colonies, more understanding, and a gradual strengthening 
of the union. Of course, the Americans, doubling in numbers 
every twenty or twenty-five years, would ultimately have 
become the dominant element. Following the republican 
principle of majority rule, they would doubtless have trans- 
ferred the headquarters of the empire to this side of the water. 
Whether that would have been a blessing or a disaster is 
another question. 



Literature as a Political Instrument 
during the Restoration 

BY GEORGE DeF. LORD 

THE influence of politics on Restoration literature is clear 
and far-reaching. In British and American libraries there 
still exist today more than three thousand verse satires on 
various public issues of the period between 1660 and the 
death of Queen Anne. Milton aside, the greatest poems of 
that period were written in this genre: Hudibras and Absalom 
and AchitopheL 

The contrary influence, the influence of polemical literature 
on Restoration politics, is much harder to demonstrate, 
especially if we confine our attention to political verse and 
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ignore the prose pamphlets. How can one gauge the political 
effectiveness of this flood of anonymous, clandestine, and 
ephemeral lampoons? The prose pamphlets are massive 
things, engaging the reader's thoughtful attention over a 
period of time, but most of the satirical verse, while it evidently 
appealed to the public 5 s curiosity about state affairs and the 
behavior of the great, did not find much place in diaries, 
letters, and other written records. How much could future 
historians learn, from the diaries and letters of our own time, 
of the influence of TV commercials upon our attitudes and 
actions? Were they to come across the files of CBS and NBC, 
however, they could infer, from the volume of such things 
and the money spent on them, an influence they would 
otherwise not have dreamed of. 

The effect of political satire on the Restoration public, 
like that of the TV commercial, must have been largely 
subliminal, yet we can infer from the great numbers of these 
things that the influence must have been much greater than 
the sources usually employed by historians would suggest. 
I cannot document a single case where a political viewpoint 
was changed by a lampoon. Even the influence of a satire 
as widely popular as Lilliburlero seems indeterminable. Bishop 
Percy's assertion that it "had once a more powerful effect 
than either the Philippics of Demosthenes or Cicero, and 
contributed not a little towards the great Revolution of 
1688" seems to me as much a matter of pure conjecture as 
does Macaulay's statement that Lilliburlero "was the effect, 
and not the cause, of that excited state of public feeling which 
produced the Revolution." Yet the sheer volume of these 
satires suggests, nevertheless, that they were made for a 
purpose beyond the private satisfaction of the author and his 
friends. The fact that long after the events they refer to and 
after the Revolution of 1688 twenty-nine volumes of these 
satires were published, indicates the widespread and lasting 
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appeal which made Poems on Affairs of State for many years 
the leading poetical miscellany. 

These satires, we should remember, were produced and 
circulated in the face of severe penalties. Between the Restor- 
ation and the outbreak of the Popish Plot, the Licensing 
Act seems to have effectively discouraged the printing of 
such material. Of several hundred written in this period which 
I have seen, only a handful were published; the rest circulated 
in manuscript. Among those few that were printed, by far 
the most important were the satirical Advices or Instructions 
to a Painter, dealing with the Second Dutch War. These were 
published without license in 1667, under a false Breda 
imprint, but they seem to have circulated widely in manu- 
script. These poems, with which most of you no doubt are 
familiar, are especially relevant to my subject because they 
made deep impressions on a high government official, because 
the administration tried zealously to prevent their publication, 
because they elicited a number of indignant rebuttals, and 
because they may have helped to determine the subject 
matter and technique of Annus Mirabilis, Dryden's apologia 
for the regime of Charles II. 

It seems significant that these Advices were circulated in 
manuscript within high government circles. Pepys received 
Second Advice, a scathing account of cowardice and incom- 
petence in the naval campaigns of 1665, from Sir H. Chumley 
and notes: "I am sorry for my Lord Sandwich's having so 
great a part in it." It is worth observing that he does not 
question the truth of the account. 

A month later, in January 1667, Pepys received at White- 
hall from Mr. Brisband, "a good scholar and a sober man," 
a manuscript of Third Advice to a Painter, "a bitter satire upon 
the service of the Duke of Albemarle the last year. I took it 
home with me and will copy it, having the former, being 
also mightily pleased with it. So, after reading it, I to Sir W. 
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Penn to discourse a little with him about the business of our 
prizes." 

During an inspection of defensive installations at Chatham 
in the disastrous summer of 1667, Pepys and his colleagues 
"met with several Advices to a Painter, which made us great 
sport, and indeed are very witty." At the end of the summer, 
Pepys found at a friend's house the Fifth Advice "upon the 
coming in of the Dutch to the River . . . that made my heart 
to ache, it being too sharp, and so true." 

That Pepys read each of these satires as they appeared in 
manuscript suggests that the system of distributing hand- 
written copies of libels was more effective than one would 
suspect. That such satires should have circulated in the 
highest court and administrative circles, and that they 
should have elicited from so knowledgeable an official as 
Pepys such testimony to their truth and trenchancy, raises a 
strong presumption of their effectiveness as political instru- 
ments. 

That the government was disturbed by these Advices is 
shown by its efforts to prevent publication. One of Sir Roger 
L'Estrange's men testified in July 1667 that the famous 
publisher, Francis Smith, had confessed to the attempted 
publication of the second and third Advices, which, he ad- 
mitted, "reflected on the Lord Chancellor, Duchess of 
Albemarle, and others of the court" (CaL State Papers, Dom., 
26 July, 1667). Since the Advices are the only important anti- 
government verse satires that saw print in the period of the 
Licensing Act, government censorship seems to have been 
relatively successful, although it led to a thriving underground 
trade in manuscript copies. 

Another sign that such satires were effective is the fact 
that they provoked replies. Christopher Wase, a classics don 
at Oxford, composed a long attack on the author of Second 
Advice, whom he conjectured to be the Duke of Buckingham. 
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This unpublished poem, called "Divination," shows how 
seriously the disturbing effects of political satire were viewed: 

These vapors of a spleen with guilt oppress'd, 
Restless themselves, disturb the public rest, 
Awake our fears, and jealousies create, 
Enough to put a frenzy in the state. 

Among other rejoinders, The Answer of Mr. Waller's Painter 
to His Many Advisers,, takes the unusual approach of ac- 
knowledging the validity of the attacks on the regime while 
urging that the faults of princes should not be exposed: 

. . . who allows 'em men does therewithal 
Allow 'em possibility to fall. 
Yet paint not their infirmities. Would you 
In each foul posture be expos'd to view? 

There are some grounds, finally, for regarding Dryden's 
Annus Mirabilis, which aimed at re-establishing in the public 
eye a favorable image of Charles II and his regime, as a 
tacit rejoinder to the Advices. Dryden's poem took its title, 
of course, from the immensely popular and seditious pam- 
phlets, Mirabilis Annus., Mirabilis Annus Secundus, published in 
the early sixties by our friend Francis Smith. Although 
Dryden's title is a specific allusion to these pamphlets, the 
content of his poem suggests that it is an implicit rejoinder 
to the satirical accounts of naval affairs in 1665 and 1666 
which are found in the second and third Advices. Annus 
Mirabilis covers in detail most of the events treated in these 
poems: the Battle of Lowestoft, the death of Admiral Lawson, 
the English attack at Bergen, the capture of the Dutch East 
Indiamen, the division of the fleet in 1666, Monk's ordeal 
against a superior Dutch fleet, his wounds, his rescue by 
Rupert, the City's gift of the "Loyal London," and the Great 
Fire. Dryden scholars have wondered why Dryden did not 
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include the Plague. Its lack of political significance there 
was no way to use it as progovernment propaganda and the 
fact that it is scarcely mentioned in the second and third 
Advices, suggest an answer. 

In the panegyric to the Duchess of York with which Dryden 
prefaced Annus Mirabilis^ it is tempting to see a loyal rejoinder 
to the unflattering description of the Duke's parting from 
his lady at Harwich before the great battle of 1665, which 
Second Advice gives: 

Now, Painter, let thy cunning all appear 
To draw her parting passions and each tear. 
For love (alas!) has but a short delight: 
The winds, the Dutch, the King all call to fight. 
She therefore the Duke's person recommends 
To Brouncker, Penn, the Coventry, as friends: 
Penn much, more Brouncker, most to Coventry, 
For they, alas ! were more afraid then she. 

Dryden's heroic account of the same episode resembles 
Waller's adulatory treatment of the Duke and Duchess in 
Instructions to a Painter, the model for all the parodic Advices- 
Dryden seems to be trying to re-establish just such a lofty, 
idealized view of the occasion: 

When, for our sakes, your hero you resign' d 
To swelling seas and ev'ry faithless wind; 
When you releas'd his courage and set free 
A valor fatal to the enemy, 

You lodg'd your country's cares within your breast; 
(The mansion where soft Love should only rest:) 
And ere our foes abroad were overcome, 
The noblest conquest you had gain'd at home. 
Ah, what concerns did both your souls divide ! 
Your Honor gave us what your love deni'd, 
And 'twas for him much easier to subdue 
Those foes he fought with than to part from you. 
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Although I cannot prove that Dryden was influenced by 
either of these satires, Annus Mirabilis nevertheless amounts to a 
detailed defense of Charles IPs regime upon the very same 
grounds on which the satirist based his attack, and the whole 
series of poems, from Waller's panegyric to MarvelPs satirical 
Last Instructions , presents a tightly interconnected pattern of 
pro- and antigovernment pieces dealing with the Second 
Dutch War. The intensity of this struggle between critics of 
Charles's regime and apologists for it suggests that the creation 
of a persuasive image of the regime, whether hostile or 
favorable, was a serious business indeed. 



The Relations between Science 

and Society in the Later 

Seventeenth Century 

BY RAYMOND P. STEARNS 

IN his essay on The Cultural Revolution of the Seventeenth Century, 
S. L. Bethell takes his point of departure from T. S. Eliot's 
"somewhat obscure remarks about a 'dissociation of sensi- 
bility,' a split between thought and feeling, that took place 
in the course of the century.' 3 The literature of the century 
displays a "violent contrast between the first and second 
halves of the period," and "Donne and Dryden certainly 
look as though they should have more than half a century 
between them." The contrast is far less a difference in the 
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formal wording of ideas than in the meanings attached to the 
words employed. The problem is to discover "what people 
really meant, in the two halves of the seventeenth century, 
when they spoke of 'reason 5 and 'faith. 3 " Wholly different 
meanings came to be attached to the two words as there 
arose different systems of belief within which men's minds 
operated. Fundamental to the changes was the acceptance of 
the Newtonian concept of the universe in place of the Ptole- 
maic type of universe to which the Elizabethans had imagined 
themselves to belong. The Elizabethans, considering Man the 
microcosmos, reasoned analogically and sought to find 
correspondences (which to them meant unity) among the 
various spheres of being between God and the lowest cre- 
ations. Reason itself included faith, intuition, and feeling, 
as well as the strictly ratiocinative processes. The Elizabethan 
"reasoned" with his entire mind, conceiving that truth 
included beauty, goodness, and love, as well as empirical 
knowledge. For the post-Restoration era, however, reason 
excluded faith. Mathematics became the model of method, 
excelling all others in clarity and usefulness. The pattern of 
reasoning tended to become mathematical deduction com- 
bined with inductive but purely quantitative reasoning for 
physical science. Faith, intuition, feeling, spiritual experience, 
human passion, and beauty ceased to be proper materials 
for rational thought. The scientific world was the real world 
for the post-Restoration writer, and the Elizabethan world 
view, with its accompanying habits of mind, vanished from 
English literature. 

G. R. Cragg, in his book From Puritanism to the Age of 
Reason, arrives at similar conclusions. "The men who repre- 
sented Anglicanism when Charles II came back to his throne 
had clear affinities with the past," he says. They reflected 
"the outlook of the Elizabethan age. 3 ' But by the end of the 
century, 
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the men whose works were moulding religious thought were in- 
debted to Newton for their understanding of the world and to 
Locke for their interpretation of man's relation to it. Their outlook 
was, in embryo at least, the outlook of the modern age. These 
forty years have usually been neglected; the religious leaders were 
for the most part mediocre men, and great writers few and far 
between, but the works of men of second-rate ability mark a change 
of first-rate importance. 

These two books approach the Restoration period from 
very different points of view. But their views coincide regard- 
ing the change in the English world view between about 1 660 
and 1 700. They agree that the change was from a Ptolemaic 
concept of the universe to a Newtonian view, that the as- 
cendancy of reason became steadily more pronounced, and 
that the scope of things embraced by the word "reason" was 
narrowed from an Aristotelian to a Cartesian concept. 

If, for the sake of further discussion, we can accept these 
conclusions, they open up broad new fields for Restoration 
studies. One has to do with English higher education. Whether 
we listen to the complaints of Bacon and Boyle or accept the 
more recent accounts of Mullinger and Watson, we are 
informed that the English universities taught only Aris- 
totelian logic and the "childish sophistry" of the scholastics, 
modified, perhaps, at Cambridge by Ramism. Still, the 
professors at Gresham College were generally found in the 
universities; the founders of the Royal Society of London 
were, in large numbers, graduates of the universities; Bacon, 
Boyle, Newton, Locke, and the leading lights of the new, 
post-Restoration world view were, as a whole, products of 
the universities. Do we conclude that these men's minds 
took the new directions they did in spite of the universities, 
or were there in the universities, regardless of their outmoded 
statutes, sources of inspiration and direction which have not 
met the eye? John Ray and Francis Willoughby, for example, 
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found competent and sympathetic aid in their botanical and 
zoological studies while at Cambridge outside and beyond 
the prescribed courses of study. And the list can be extended 
to others at both universities. What was there at Oxford and 
Cambridge which enabled students to become competent 
scholars and workers in the new experimental and mathe- 
matical sciences in spite of the supposedly rigid Aristotelian 
and scholastic training to which they were exposed? 

Closely related to this is the problem of the reception and 
dissemination of Cartesianism in England and its mingling 
with Baconian empiricism. Certainly Descartes was readily 
and widely received in England but, as it appears to me, not 
without an admixture of empiricism that rendered the 
English scientific method unique in the seventeenth century. 
It was neither purely deductive nor wholly inductive but a 
blend of both modes of reasoning. An analysis of the work 
of, let us say, Robert Hooke, or Edmund Halley, or Nehemiah 
Grew, or John Ray to determine its Baconian and Cartesian 
components might be illuminating. 

A large problem is the relation between English Puritanism 
and the new science. Robert K. Merton, Dorothy Stimson, 
and others have pointed out that there was something about 
Puritanism that was remarkably receptive to natural phil- 
osophy. Fulmer Mood and I some years ago made a survey of 
the 115 original Fellows of the Royal Society of London and 
found that nearly 80 per cent of them were of Puritan origins. 
Among the Boyle papers in the Royal Society Library is a 
letter from the saintly Richard Baxter to Robert Boyle in 
1665 in which Baxter praises Boyle and says: 

I read your theology as the life of your philosophy, and your 
philosophy as animated and dignified by your theology. . . . He 
that will justly frame a Pansophic (as Comenius calls it) must 
begin with ontology, of which God and Man are the parts which 
we are most concerned to know. . . . He that hath well learned in 
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the alphabet of his physics, wherein a man doth differ from a 
brute, hath laid such a foundation for a holy life, as all the reason 
in the world is not able to overthrow. 

Robert Boyle, John Ray, Bishop Sprat, and even the great 
Isaac Newton developed a kind of natural religion to fit 
with their natural philosophy. Was the relationship between 
Puritanism and the new science a mere coincidence of history, 
a Puritan response to post-Restoration intolerance, or a 
deeper philosophical kinship? Herein lies an unsolved problem 
of major importance. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the scientific life of Restor- 
ation England was centered in the manifold activities of the 
Royal Society of London. Related to this venerable Society 
are a multitude of things to do in the history of science 
philosophy, and society. Scholars have only become aware 
of the importance of the Royal Society in the last twenty-five 
years or so, and too few still are familiar with the rich re- 
sources of its records, archives, and library. It is high time 
that scholars learned that by no means all of the early records 
of the Society are published in Birch's four-volume History 
and that the Philosophical Transactions do not include all of the 
papers read before the Society. Much more complete in- 
formation is to be found among the various manuscript 
collections of the Society. These include the Journal-Books., 
which are the Secretaries' minutes of the weekly meetings 
of the Society; the Council Minutes, which are the records 
of the policy-making body of the Society; the Guard-Books, 
which include many original copies of papers presented to 
the Society from all over the world; and the Letter-Books, 
which include letters to the Secretaries and their replies to 
scientific correspondents. With these materials, supplemented 
by the records of the various trading companies, which often 
co-operated with the Royal Society in scientific expeditions 
and surveys, and from papers relating to the Society in such 
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collections as the Sloane and Additional Manuscripts in the 
British Museum, the Ashmolean, Lister, Radcliffe, and other 
collections at Oxford, it becomes possible to reconstruct the 
affairs of the Royal Society with considerable detail. 

The proceedings of the Society contribute to nearly every 
branch of science, with considerable data relating to antiqui- 
ties. I have prepared a chart of the weekly meetings of the 
Society for the first century of its existence. During this time 
the Society held about 3,000 regular meetings. Some 1,677 
experiments were conducted, 9,876 papers were read (ex- 
clusive of book reviews), and 1,265 consignments of speci- 
mens were received for the "Repository of Rarities." The 
number of experiments performed at the meetings decreased 
after the first five years. For example, between 1661 and 1665, 
362 experiments were made; from 1666 to 1670, 276; after 
1685 the number never reached 100 for an entire five-year 
period; and from 1756 to 1760 there were none at all. 

The subjects with which the experiments were concerned 
varied widely, in part corresponding with the interests of the 
curators or of active members at any given time and in part 
corresponding with the incidence of unusual events in the 
natural world. Robert Boyle, Robert Hooke, Denis Papin, 
and Stephen Gray, for instance, generally produced experi- 
ments in physics; Nehemiah Grew, Patrick Blair, and Stephen 
Hales would lead the Society into experiments in the anatomy 
or physiology of plants; and James Douglas, James Stuart, 
and William Cheselden presented anatomical dissections of 
birds, beasts, and, in a few instances, of human bodies. An 
earthquake, a comet, or an outbreak of smallpox generally 
brought forth much discussion and experimentation in its 
wake. 

As experiments made in the Society's meetings declined, 
the number of papers increased. During the first five years, 
only 245 papers were read; during the second, 304. The 
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number fell throughout the decade of the 1670'$, but rose to 
441 in the period from 1681 to 1685. After the Glorious 
Revolution it rose to more than 500 each five years, reached 
a peak of 701 for the years 1736-1740, and slowly decreased 
after 1740. 

The proceedings of the Society covered a wide range of 
scientific activity, extending from agriculture to zoology, and 
a survey of the papers read and experiments performed 
shows rather definitely where the emphasis lay and furnishes, 
in large measure, an index of the scientific life of the British 
Empire for the period under survey. Speaking generally, 
natural history and the medical sciences led the field. Of the 
9,876 papers read to the Society during its first century, 
2,174 dealt with natural history, and 2,171 related to medi- 
cine. Physics ran third, with 1,560 papers; astronomy was 
fourth, with 1,134 papers; and antiquities and meteorology 
almost tied for fifth place, with 471 and 470 papers 
respectively. 

When we turn to the experiments performed we find the 
emphasis altered. Here physics held a clear first, claiming 
nearly half (780) of the 1,677 experiments made during the 
first century of the Society's existence. The medical sciences 
were second, with 353; natural history ran third, with 234; 
and chemistry was fourth, with 144. 

I make no apology for citing these statistics, for they repre- 
sent a vast array of source materials relating to the history of 
science which has not been thoroughly exploited by historians. 
Some of it is probably of little value; much of it has never 
been evaluated by competent hands. A huge reservoir of 
primary materials lies at hand, well classified and ready for 
the historical researcher. 

Moreover, there is much crying to be done. The best 
history of the Royal Society itself was that of C. R. Weld, 
published in two volumes 112 years ago. A new account of 
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the Society is overdue, and one wishes that it could have 
been forthcoming for the Society's tercentenary this year. 
Sir Henry Lyons 5 work on The Royal Society, 1660-1940: A 
History of Its Administration under Its Charters (Cambridge., 1 940) 
is a splendid treatment of the Society from a narrowly 
administrative point of view. More thorough work needs to 
be done with the membership of the Society. Some very 
prominent Fellows seriously demand the attention of biog- 
raphers. First among these in point of time, at least is 
Henry Oldenberg, the first (and possibly the best) Secretary 
of the Society and founder of the Philosophical Transactions. 
This is a major undertaking, if properly done, and it will 
stretch the linguistic abilities of the best scholar. At the 
other end of the Restoration period is Sir Hans Sloane, court 
physician, patron of the sciences par excellence, president both 
of the Royal Society and of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and the principal founder of the British Museum. Sir Hans 
deserves far better than two recent studies (Gavin Rylands 
de Beer, Sir Hans Sloane and the British Museum, London, 
1953; and Eric St. John Brookes, Sir Hans Sloane the Great 
Collector and His Circle, London, 1954) have done by him. 
But this, too, is a major undertaking, involving mountains of 
manuscript materials and specialized knowledge in botany 
and medicine. Between these towering figures lies a host of 
lesser ones for whom biographical studies will be useful 
spadework in the history of science even if the persons are 
not always prime subjects for biography in themselves. 
Nehemiah Grew and Dr. John Beale deserve treatment 
approaching the loving care bestowed on John Ray by 
Charles E. Raven. Dr. Martin Lister and Tancred Robinson 
are likely candidates for graceful and illuminating studies. 
Curiously, too, Edward Carpenter's life of Henry Compton, 
Bishop of London, does not mention the Bishop's scientific 
interests and associations nor the splendid botanical garden 
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that he built up at Fulham Palace. Thomas Willisel, John 
Clayton, the Reverend Mr. John Bannister, James Reed, 
and Jezreel Jones were employed by the Royal Society or 
were patronized by its members with the Society's knowledge 
and approval to undertake scientific expeditions during the 
Restoration epoch. All of these men, though obscure, were 
hewers of wood and drawers of water who contributed their 
mites to the edifice of modern scientific knowledge. They 
deserve more attention than they have so far received. 
Similarly, correspondents of and contributors to the Royal 
Society from the Far East require further study. 

Much of this is, of course, mere spadework for the history 
of science. But the history of science is relatively new, and a 
considerable amount of such spadework is necessary before 
rounded and well-integrated histories can be produced. 
In the meantime, too, such works as these contribute to the 
organization of scientific endeavors, to the relations between 
the new science and the economic and social institutions of 
the times, and to the elucidation of that climate of opinion 
within which natural philosophy found sustenance favorable 
to its growth. 
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Religion and Society 

BY HELEN Q WHITE 

THE religious history of the seventeenth century abundantly 
illustrates some of the basic paradoxes of western Christianity: 
emphasis on community and institution and on the private 
and inner life of the spirit; fidelity to tradition and the book, 
the latter intensified in the sixteenth century, and agitation 
for the transformation of individual and society in the light 
of the coming of God's kingdom on earth; the transcendence 
of nature and the redemption of nature; the mystical and the 
sacramental and the practical. In other words, the complexity 
of Christianity as regards both problems and opportunities 
is richly demonstrated in this period. And more than ever 
one faces the old question of whether Christianity is more 
a stabilizing or a revolutionary influence in society in its 
pursuit of that peace that is not of this earth and its restless- 
ness of spirit that can ultimately find rest only in God. 

If one takes the religious situation in England as basically a 
tension between those who accepted the Protestant Reforma- 
tion and considered the Church of England as a reasonable 
compromise between that reformation and the Catholic 
past, and those who did not accept that view of the Anglican 
Church, namely, the Calvinists who looked toward Geneva 
as a more perfect example of reformation and the Catholics 
who did not accept the Protestant Reformation at all, then 
one may look at the Restoration from the point of view of 
roughly these three groups. From the point of view of actual 
influence, direct influence, both on the post-Restoration 
world and the eighteenth century, the least influential is the 
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native Catholic group, the Recusants. This does not mean 
that Catholic ideas ranging from devout humanism to 
fideism were to be without influence in the England of the 
Restoration. But they are a quite different matter from what 
one may call the native Catholic tradition. 

Under Charles I the Catholics had enjoyed something like 
a degree of peace and security, the fruit of which may be 
seen in the devotional and contemplative output of the 
Benedictine Augustine Baker, to which Evelyn Underbill 
has paid warm Anglican tribute, but which otherwise has 
probably never received full appreciation. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that although the Catholics were from the point 
of view of patriotic acceptance the most suspect, they were 
among the most generous and faithful in their response to the 
King's call, and some of them rose in his army to positions 
of what was for them quite unprecedented recognition. During 
the Commonwealth period, among the exiles and refugees 
on the Continent, there were some notable accessions: 
Godfrey Goodman, Crashaw, and the Dean of Leighlin, 
better known in devotional literature as Serene Cressy. But 
on the whole the Laudians in exile were not tempted by 
Rome, indeed were often further alienated. The Restoration 
was therefore to the Catholics a time of hope destined in the 
nature of things to disappointment. At the Restoration, 
most Catholics had no contact with the court, and as Bishop 
Mathew has well stressed, shut off as they were from most 
avenues of preferment, they remained rural, often in the 
feudal sense. The belief that a Catholic king would persecute, 
a belief that was reinforced by the example of contemporary 
France, whetted traditional Protestant fears, and as Bishop 
Mathew has also pointed out, the very secrecy inevitable in 
many of their operations, especially recruitment to their 
ranks, fed uneasiness and helped make possible the hysterical 
explosion of the Popish Plot. James's efforts to give oppor- 
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tunity to Catholics in army and university were by virtue 
of existing law disastrous. When toleration was established 
in 1689, they were expressly excluded from its provisions, 
and their opportunities for employment were still further 
narrowed in 1695. Isolation, lack of employment, lack 
of leaders even lack of martyrdom all of these things 
led to decline. But the English educational effort on the 
Continent went on, dramatized in the work of Mary Ward, 
which for all its apparent failures was to prove of great 
consequence for the future, and in the training of Richard 
Challoner, who was to be the great eighteenth-century 
Recusant leader, and from any point of view a remarkable 
contribution to the vitality of religious life in England. But 
one may say that overall they are not to be important though 
they well repay study, indeed deserve more study than they 
have received, both with regard to the future and, also, with 
regard to the very important issue of the survival of a minority, 
a matter of probably increasing interest in our world. 

More important for the English scene was the story of the 
Protestant nonconformists. The Commonwealth period had 
seen not only the triumph of the educated, middle- and 
upper-class Puritan, but had seen also a tremendous ex- 
plosion of energy on the lower social levels. The humble 
had themselves had opportunities for expression which they 
had not known before and which they were not to enjoy 
again for a long time. It was not only that their interests 
were taken into account, but that they were listened to. 
And this of course produced great hopefulness among the 
lowly. It also produced that explosion of extremism, the 
kind of extremism that results when the ignorant and the 
able but repressed have at last an opportunity to express 
themselves. It also gave opportunity for the eccentric and 
even it must be admitted for the mad. We know what the 
result was in the general public reaction, the horror of 
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enthusiasm that was to dominate so much of the religious 
feeling of the years to come. But there are elements in this 
popular self-expression that not only were to be of importance 
for the more remote future, but are, I think, instructive for 
anybody who is interested for any age in the problem of the 
culturally underprivileged; one may add, a problem, like 
that of the poor to which it is not unrelated, which we always 
have with us. More than twenty-five years ago, W. Y. Tindall, 
in his great study of Bunyan and the "mechanick" preachers, 
noted the striking resemblances between some elements in 
their social criticism and that of the medieval friars. More 
recently, Father Philip Hughes has called attention to the 
resemblances to Anabaptist teaching, and above all the 
atmosphere of Anabaptist religious feeling, in the reports 
of some of Foxe's martyrs. I feel quite sure that a more 
careful study of the admittedly scrappy and often negative 
and indirect record of Anabaptist activity would throw a 
good deal of light here upon what one may call the religious 
underground of English society. And that light would be 
very valuable, not only for such an impressive phenomenon 
as Bunyan, but also for eighteenth-century social-religious 
radicalism and for the background of a very remarkable 
and in his way major eighteenth-century figure, William 
Blake. 

From the social point of view, what happened to the 
middle-class nonconformists, and one here uses middle-class 
with a pretty wide spread, was of much more immediate 
social consequence. They were excluded from the universities, 
from the church, from court. It was not surprising that they 
devoted themselves to trade and business. This development 
reinforced the aristocratic contempt for trade, although 
fortunately it did not destroy the aristocratic willingness to 
benefit from trade. It reinforced the Puritan's belief in the 
merit of labor in one's vocation, and it reinforced the non- 
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conformist's belief in the separation of church and state. 
And one may add that although it does not necessarily follow 
that the belief in separation of church and state means a 
belief in separation of sacred and profane, there is, I think, 
in this case a relationship. The sixteenth-century Puritan 
was already disposed to resist clerical control, proper on the 
seventh day, for the six days of the week, and this resistance 
was increased, with, one may add, a resultant gain of inde- 
pendence for meeting the conditions and opportunities of a 
new day, an independence important for the growth of 
capitalism and eventually of industrialism. 

The exclusion from the universities also confirmed the 
already rooted Puritan objections to scholastic and theoretical 
studies and preference for the practical. It would be a mistake 
to say that interest in science was a Puritan prerogative. The 
history of the Royal Society rebuts that, but as David Ogg 
has pointed out, the Act of Uniformity of 1661 debarred men 
like Gould, Morton, Sydenham, and John Ray from academic 
or ecclesiastical careers and so freed them for science. The 
new civil service gave Puritan energy opportunity and was 
strengthened by it, and that was of course to have the greatest 
consequences for the future. And as had happened before, 
men outside the normal channels of expression were perhaps 
more alert to new opportunities of communication. As usual, 
the greatest satirists were on the conservative side, like Dryden, 
Swift, and Butler, but some of the most remarkable satiric 
effort was in behalf of toleration of the Dissenters that of 
Marvell. And it is no accident that the greatest journalist 
of the day was a Dissenter Defoe. For this whole question 
of the relation of social orientation to new media of communi- 
cation, which is such an urgent one today, there are some 
very interesting data in the Restoration period. 

But of more immediate importance and of greater con- 
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sequence for eighteenth-century English civilization was 
what happened in the central Anglican group. 

Although the old Anglican dream of one people, one realm, 
one church, was finally proved impossible, the Anglican ideal 
of order, with its concomitant, respect for hierarchy, for 
learning and for "contentation," had certainly received a 
large measure of reinforcement in the Civil War experience. 
The seventeenth-century fear of the precisian had been 
replaced by something more thoroughly terrifying, the fear of 
the enthusiast. We must remember, too, that there is always 
a mutual interaction between religion and society. The 
triumph of classicism in the cultural world certainly rein- 
forced the old Anglican emphasis on moderation and balance, 
reason and common sense. The respect for tradition had been 
strengthened by the Commonwealth experience in which 
Anglicans had been on the receiving end of persecution. 
And by the Restoration, certain things which had been taken 
for granted were recognized as precious. Many, of course, 
simply wanted to get back to what had been before, and to 
get on with the interrupted business of preferment and social 
aggrandizement. But there were men like Walton and 
Sanderson and Taylor who were genuinely interested in 
continuing the tradition of Andrewes and Hooker, and to 
such men some of the most solid things in English civilization 
are due. But it is always the problem of an establishment that 
it is a refuge for conformity, for recognition of what is respect- 
able by those who have no intention of letting it unduly 
distract them from their more congenial purposes. The 
sixteenth-century and the early seventeenth-century preachers 
had had plenty to say about what they termed practical 
atheism. The late seventeenth-century picture gives plenty of 
evidence of the inroads of skeptical rationalism, materialism, 
and secularism of various types. There are a number of 



fields in which some investigation has been made but in 
which more could be made with valuable results for an 
understanding, not only of the eighteenth-century religious 
consciousness, but of the making of what used to be called 
"the modern mind. 3 ' The impact of deism, fideism, Socinian- 
ism, and Unitarianism, to group together very different 
things, indeed deserves more study in our survey of Anglican- 
ism of this period. 

There is no question, if one compares the latter end of the 
seventeenth century with the beginning, that there is a 
diminution of inner vigor, excitement, a fading of external 
color, and much of this is of course due to the impact of the 
cultural development of the time. When one remembers 
the part which analysis of the inner life such as that of Ignatius 
Loyola played in the late sixteenth- and early seventeenth- 
century's religious thinking, it is striking to notice the direction 
of Locke's analysis of consciousness. That was not concerned 
with opening up the supernatural, but rather with increasing 
the perception of the natural. Again, when one remembers 
the never-ending religious battle with the natural man, 
Locke's vindication of the natural man was not likely to 
make for a distinctively religious strenuousness, whatever 
its consequences might be in other fields such as education. 
The triumph of the new science, usually most anxious to 
defend its orthodoxy, was based upon a dichotomy between 
faith and reason which could too easily lead, as it did, to 
putting religion on the shelf. The development of the me- 
chanistic view of the world, though it paid homage to God 
as the starter of the machine, certainly for many people 
removed God from the continuing process. The preoccupation 
with future progress inevitably affected that continuing 
accumulation of traditional implication and suggestion 
that is so important for depth of religious consciousness. The 
great emphasis on the rational often did less than justice to 
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the claims of the emotional and the imaginative that are so 
important for any vitality of religious life. And the growing 
and marked preference for the mathematical and mechanistic 
explanation of the universe was not conducive to that sym- 
bolic expression of experience that is so important for both 
religion and art. 

There were, of course, great social gains from all this in 
the field of toleration, for which the seventeenth-century 
experience had demonstrated the need. The practical necessity 
of toleration for peace and order had been brought home to 
men. The growth of indifTerentism with regard to the issues 
over which men had fought certainly gave practical aid to 
toleration. The developments of the broad church position, 
with its lack of interest in those matters of doctrine and ritual 
that promoted estrangements with the nonconformists and 
its sympathy for the practical and the progressive so char- 
acteristic of the nonconformist, as witness the large part 
which broad churchmen took in the affairs of the Royal 
Society, undoubtedly helped in the growth of toleration. 

In general, the Englishman has not been keen on perse- 
cution except when frightened. Increasing security certainly 
relieved that. So did increasing interest in other religions, 
non-Christian; so did the growth of sentimentalism. For real 
tolerance demands above everything else the ability to look 
at a common issue from somebody else's point of view. That 
was not a common capacity in the seventeenth century, 
as it is not too common in any age, as we all know. Progress 
was made. Men who, outraged by fashionable vice, took the 
common course of trying to reform the viciousness of the 
poor, were led to a closer contact with the condition of the 
poor and to greater sympathy with circumstances that made 
vice, if less attractive, more understandable. The seeds of 
humanitarianism are here. But urgent as the interest of 
toleration is for society and religion both, it is not the dis- 
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tractive concern of religion. That is the life of the spirit. 
The rebuttal of Hobbes is a manifestation of concerned 
reaction to danger. Indeed, I think a good study might be 
made of Hobbes as a stimulant to religious enthusiasm, 
if not always to religious moderation. The work of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists should not be forgotten either. That work 
has its moments of fantasy and its over-all liability of the 
highly academic. But Henry More saw the danger of defend- 
ing reason and faith from each other and tried to unite them 
without sacrificing either. His conception of the role of 
reason as unifying the personality in the pursuit of truth is 
close to the point of view of the great contemplatives. And his 
enthusiastic embrace of the religious possibilities of many 
universes makes the condescending reference one hears now 
and then today to a one-universe God more than three 
centuries out of date. The devotional confraternities, such 
as that of Traherne's patroness, Mrs. Susanna Hopton, 
carrying out as they do the influence of French devout 
humanism on Anglican life, should not be forgotten. Baxter, 
the great Presbyterian intellectual leader, has some of the 
amusing inconsistencies of most ecclesiastical statesmen in his 
account of his work at Kidderminster, but Baxter as a de- 
votional writer is quite aware of some of the great contem- 
plative traditions, and he carries far the inner spiritual values 
of religion. The nonjurors should not be forgotten either, 
their anguish and their repression bear fruit in the great 
work of William Law, which does so much to redeem the 
aridity of much eighteenth-century devotion. And with all 
the author's limitations, the wind of the spirit is moving 
in Bunyan's Grace Abounding, and Pilgrim's Progress is for any 
age that rarest of things, a genuinely popular classic. Even 
Milton's timeless epic, which I always think of as the end of 
the Renaissance, would have been different but for the 
Restoration. 
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There Is a great deal of work still to be done in this period, 
both on the less well-known figures and on the influence of 
alien and even subterranean currents of thought on the well- 
known. Bredvold's The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden, 
now a good many years back, is the sort of thing we need 
for other figures and for other levels of society. For this 
period is not only the seedbed of times to come, but it is in 
itself a very instructive episode in the never-ending interaction 
of religion and society. 



COMMENTARY 

By Basil D. Henning: 

With reference to Mr. Jordan's concern with the lack of 
material published on the Restoration compared with that 
for the early part of the century, the most interesting sources 
may very well have been deliberately destroyed because 
they were concerned with matters which the men of the 
time felt to be subversive. That is to say, all of us, I am sure, 
would like to know more about the activities of the non- 
conformists and of the Roman Catholics, but it is likely that 
documents emanating from these two groups were so danger- 
ous that they were destroyed by the recipients. 

Mr. Morgan and Miss White have commented on the 
exclusion of Protestant Dissenters from the government, and 
indeed from pleasant society. It seems to me that there must 
have been church "nonconformists" as well as "church 
papists." Douglas R. Lacey in his dissertation, "Dissent and 
Parliamentary Politics in 1661-1681," has discovered a good 
many M.P.'s who were secret nonconformists, and further 
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investigation along these lines might prove fruitful. If I am 
right about the destruction of source material, I must grant 
that such investigation will not be easy. 

By Gerald E. Bentley: 

In the theatre, the restoration of the Stuarts was obviously 
a blessing, for the order of the Lords and Commons of 2 
September 1642 had effectively killed the Caroline drama, 
and in the eighteen years which followed the sporadically 
bootlegged performances were far from being a drama which 
could support actors and attract writers. No matter what one 
may think of the drama of the Restoration, I suppose he must 
admit that resurrection after death is a blessing. 

The new theatre which Charles II allowed soon settled 
down to two companies and two playhouses, under exclusive 
patents to William Davenant and Thomas Killigrew, and 
developed a character which it maintained with only minor 
variations for the next forty years. It was a coterie theatre, 
served by two small playhouses, developments of the "private 
theatres 55 of the earlier age, and catering to a small, homo- 
geneous audience dominated by aristocratic tastes and closely, 
not to say intimately, related to the court. The combined 
capacities of these two theatre buildings which sufficed for 
Restoration London was probably not more than twelve 
hundred, and the diarists and correspondents of the time 
repeatedly note that whenever one of the two was playing to 
capacity the other was half empty. 

Now the contrast between this Restoration audience and 
the one which preceded it in the reign of Charles I raises a 
question which I find puzzling. I think it is a problem of 
social and historical as well as of literary interest. 

In the last decade of the Caroline theatre before Charles I 
raised his standard at Nottingham, there were operating in 
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London three public theatres large, partially open play- 
houses charging moderate prices and three private the- 
atres small, enclosed, high-priced houses essentially like 
those of the Restoration. In addition there was the convertible 
public theatre, the Hope, commonly used in those days for 
bearbaiting and bullbaiting, but still sometimes presenting 
plays on its demountable stage. If we can trust contemporary 
estimates, the four public theatres, the Globe, the Fortune? 
the Red Bull, and the Hope, had a capacity of something 
like three thousand apiece, and the three private theatres 9 
the Blackfriars, the Phoenix, and the Salisbury Court a 
capacity of five or six hundred apiece. The Caroline private 
theatres catered to a well-to-do, aristocratic audience, 
oriented toward the court, a coterie audience not unlike 
that of the Restoration. The public theatres served the middle- 
and lower-class audience and, in this decade, were known 
for their vulgarity and noise. The combined capacity of the 
seven theatres must have been something like thirteen 
thousand, though the Globe and Blackfriars alternated and 
were not both open in the same season, and the Hope often 
had no plays. 

In the larger London of Charles II and James II the two 
"private theatres" provided more than enough capacity for 
the playgoers of the time. There were no "private theatres"; 
only the coterie audience was served. What had happened 
to the dramatic interests of the middle and lower classes? 
Did such a high proportion of the population share the 
Puritan distaste for the drama? Was there another form of 
entertainment which served the children of the ten thousand 
or so Londoners who could all have got into the Globe, Red 
Bull, Fortune, and Hope on a single afternoon? Was the 
period of the Civil War, the Commonwealth, and the Pro- 
tectorate so much more of a revolution in mass entertainment 
than in politics? 
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I have not found the answers; I wish someone could 
discover them. 



By W. Dougald MacMillan: 

I agree with Mr. Bentley that the decline in the number 
of persons attending the theatre during the Restoration 
period is puzzling. The audience did begin to increase again 
in the middle of the eighteenth century when the middle 
class began to frequent the theatre in large numbers once 
more. It is likely that some information on this subject may 
be found in Harry W. Pedicord, The Theatrical Public in the 
Time of Garrick (New York, 1954). 

By Walter L. Woodfill: 

THE preceding remarks about the theatre point to some 
related circumstances in the history of music and musicians 
in this period. The middle class, not merely in London but 
throughout the country, seems to have shown less interest 
in professional musicians after the Restoration than before 
the Civil Wars. If in a sense it is true that the Restoration 
theatre is a continuation of the earlier theatre, it is also true 
that the musical activity of the Restoration is clearly de- 
scended from the pre-Civil War musical establishments. 

On the other hand, the destruction of the great centers of 
musical activity the Chapel Royal, the King's Music, the 
ecclesiastical foundations, all dependent on the monarchy 
had been a catastrophe. While Percy Scholes, in The Puritans 
and Music., showed that no distinguished Puritans denounced 
music in principle, he could not demonstrate that they did 
anything positive and effective to sustain extensive musical 
activity. The restoration of the former musical centers, 
however deficient it may have been, did provide the patron- 



age that made possible the emergence of Purcell, Blow, and 
others. In the history of music the Restoration seems to have 
been a blessing. 

What became of the greater and lesser musicians in the 
i64O 5 s and iGso's? The traditional answers, such as that they 
taught, found refuge in the homes of the aristocracy, or 
went abroad, are inadequately documented. Just how well 
restored were the musical establishments throughout the 
country? Substantial progress towards answers to these and 
other questions might be found if there were many more 
detailed, intimate studies of the lives of the middle class and 
the lesser and greater aristocracy, and of the working of town 
government, for the whole time from the i64o's on through 
the rest of the century. Much more detailed knowledge of the 
administration of the restored ecclesiastical establishments 
should be helpful too. Such studies, useful for many aspects of 
history, ought to contribute to the writing of more adequate 
biographies of the lesser but important musicians (biographies 
of a few of the greatest, such as Byrd and Purcell, are not 
enough) and to the preparation of an adequate account of 
music and musicians in English society throughout the 
century. 



By Margaret Judson: 

AT a conference celebrating for better or worse the Restor- 
ation of the Stuarts it may be heresy to suggest the importance 
of more research on the Cromwellian period. I do believe, 
however, that the problem of the Restoration as a historical 
watershed, so well presented and argued by Mr. Jordan, 
can be further illuminated by more understanding of "change 
and continuity" in the Cromwellian period. My own research 
into some half-neglected aspects of political thought in that 
period leads me to believe that significant changes in some 
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men's approach to the problems and nature of political 
society did take place. In the years from 1649 to l $53, for 
example, men were cut loose from the older moorings of 
authority. Religion no longer was a unitive force but had 
become divisive, as Mr. Haller has so clearly shown us. The 
law, so fundamental an authority in men's thinking, had 
been subjected to different interpretations, and now the 
King himself was dead and the office of King abolished. In 
the tracts, speeches, and sermons concerned with the Engage- 
ment some men were now thinking more clearly and pro- 
foundly than I believe ever before in terms of the community 
of England. Anthony Ascham and others argued that men's 
allegiance was owed above all to this community and not to 
the King, or law, or even to God. Whether or not this kind 
of thinking carried over into the Restoration I do not know 
but think worth investigating. 

Certainly in the years from 1649 to 1658 it was not only 
ardent supporters of the new regimes who stressed the com- 
munity but also a moderate like Matthew Hale. Believing in 
law and order and service to the community, of which he was 
a part, he acted, perhaps with tongue in cheek, as judge 
under Cromwell. He also served under Charles II. In some 
of his writings, perhaps most notably in his attack upon 
Hobbes, he revealed a depth of understanding of the com- 
munity its nature and the ties of association binding men 
together within it. Further study of Hale and his political 
ideas would, I believe, shed light on the extent to which the 
Restoration was a historical watershed. 



By William Haller: 

MR. BENTLEY has raised the question, why did the middle 
class stay away from the theatres after their reopening in the 
Restoration and where did they go or what did they do for 
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amusement? The answer is of course that then as now different 
forms of amusement competed with one another for the 
attention of the public. Middle-class people busied them- 
selves, as we see Defoe doing presently, with all sorts of 
speculative projects and with gadding about the country. 
They got religion and got satisfaction out of the experience 
by writing it up in the form of testimonies and spiritual 
biographies. The Quakers, perhaps the most active non- 
conformist group, carried on a well-organized propaganda, 
and fortunately kept careful records of their activities, which 
supply abundant evidence bearing on the question which 
has here been raised. Persecution gave them much to write 
about. The confessional biographies of nonconformists sup- 
plied stories about people, the model and the germ not only 
for Pilgrim's Progress but also for Robinson Crusoe and Moll 
Flanders. The middle class read the Bible, and the Bible, we 
must remember, was a very exciting book, a book not sur- 
passed even by Shakespeare in the appeal it made to the 
imagination. And besides the Bible, they had the classics 
and the great body of literature that came in the wake of the 
Scriptures and the classics into English print. They had, in a 
word, a vernacular literature now readily available. Ob- 
viously, therefore, the middle class did not lack amusement 
even though they did not look for amusement in the theatre. 
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